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bh unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


Concerning Justice. 


Diligently may I seck all the days of my life 
after. justice, Thy justice, oh God. 


Hard is the quest and unending, but may I 
never flag in the seeking. Altho I cannot 
altogether know justice to my own soul, yet 
teach me what I may comprehend of justece to 
my brother. , 


Lead me on from wisdom to wisdom, severe 
in judgment toward myself, in loving charity 
judging my brother until more and more the 
clouds are lifted and clearer and more clear I 
see Thy face, which is Justice. 

—~—-eo > 

IN these gloomy days in which the finan- 
ial, political and religious interests of man- 
kind seem to be int sad decadence, it is well 
to take counsel of that Messianic hope that 


: always works on long lines and pushes for far 
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triumphs. The secrets of God are revealed 
to the God-like and they have always been 
great hopers and large believers. 


—> + 


An old and faithful minister of the religion 
of Humanity has closed his work in the 
death of Rev. W. G. R. Mellen, after fifty- 
three years of gracious service. For five 


. years he was pastor of the Unitarian Church 


at Detroit. His last work was with the 
pioneer band at Colorado Springs where he 
built a beautiful church. He was a man 
beloved and honored wherever he went. 


~~ 


CLARA BARTON is one of the few who was 
enabled to carry on the high business of the 
war after the war closed. Shesaw that suf- 
fering did not cease with the silencing of the 
American cannon. At Metz and Paris she 
served the suffering of the Franco-Prussian 
war. At the Ohio floods, Michigan fires, 
Charleston earthquake and Johnstown catas- 
trophy, Clara Barton and her associates 
were on the ground. May good men in God’s 
name bid her speed on her mission of ameli- 
oration and restoration to the distracted peo- 
ple of Asia Minor, of all classes and creeds. 

—~-2 

EMERSON was once delighted with an ex- 
hibition of ‘‘educated fleas’’ made in Boston 
and drew cheerful lessons therefrom. It 
wouldseem from an exchange that another 
exhibition of the same kind is being made 
at Boston at the present time, but instead of 
being education, it is an exhibition of tor- 
ture which costs agony and finally life to 
the little animal, and the Humane Society 
has put astoptoit. Even fleas have rights 
which human beings are bound to respect. 
The dictum of morals and religion today is 
‘Stop your cruelty everywhere and towards 
everything so far as possible.” 

——+<- 

A MORNING paper tells us that Col. Ingersoll, 
while on a lecture trip to Kalamazoo, visited 
the People’s Church presided over by Miss. 
Bartlett, studied its workings, caught its un- 
denominational spirit and declared it ‘‘the 
greatest thing in the state if not in the United 
States” and added ‘‘that if there were a sim- 
ilar church at his home he would join it if 
permitted.’’ Will the Christian Endeavor 
Society of Cleveland take heart and regard 
this as an answer to their prayers or will 
they be more distressed than ever, preferr- 
ing to have him act as the great anti-Christ 
without the church than to help along the 
benign work of the humane Jesus inside of a 
church that has room for all, even for Col. 
Ingersoll if he is willing to come and help 
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without a question of belief, committed only 
to the holiness of helpfulness? 
—~t-2 > 

An exchange calls attention to the fact 
that ‘‘the system of commercial credits and 
currency has vastly increased in these later 
years so that each nation has its prosperity 
bound up with the fortunes of its neighbors 
in a way that was never before known in the 
history of civilization.”” This shows how 
vascular the world is growing. Perhaps the 
representatives of religion, like the histori- 
cal priests of all ages, are the last to feel or 
yield to new tendencies. How much more 
insular, disconnected and unsympathetic are 
the powers of religion today than are the 
powers of commerce and of art. Let inter- 
nationalism be hastened here as there. 

—+ + 

SILAS FARRINGTON, the English correspon- 
dent of the Christian Register who, as many 
of our readers know, has been a Unitarian 
ministerin England fora quarter of a cen- 
tury says, ‘‘the English of this Venezuela 
matter is this, we preferto settle this matter 
arbitrarily rather than by arbitration. We 
are not sure about justice and judgment, or 
that righteousness can be trusted to exalt 
a nation.’’ But he closes the letter with 
this benign hint from a prominent English- 
man, ‘‘If war came we should organize a Na- 
tional Association declaring that we would 
remain on the defensive and make no attack 
on shores or territory of our brothers in the 
Western hemisphere,” 

——+-— 

THE students of the ‘‘Northwestern Uni- 
versity”. are petitioning the administration 
to arrange for instruction in Bible history and 
literature in the college courses. The chair- 
man of the senior class committee intelli- 
gently urges the claim by saying: ‘‘The de- 
mand for such a course is practically unani- 
mous. What we need is that the Bible shall 
be taught inductively as history and litera- 
ture, the students, however, should not be 
confined to its historical and literary con- 
tents. The ethical teaching should also be 
emphasized. A course in the science of 
religion would be a good thing also.’’ It is 
strange at first sight that this petition should 
have tobe made to a distinctively denomi- 
national institution, but at second thought 
it is not so strange. The university is a 
Methodist institution and this is not the 
Methodist way of teaching the Bible. The 
Bible as revelation and as dogma is not to 
be handled in college class room, but in 
the prayer meeting room, and yet the request 
of the boys is in the line of growth and when 
it is granted, religion as well as morals will 
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be served, though unquestionably the bul- 
works of theological and dogmatic Methodism 
will be weakened thereby. 
—~<+ > 

THE Atlanta Exposition is closed. As 
probably expected, ‘‘it has not paid,”’ that 1s, 
the gate receipts did not cover expenditures, 
and still who will doubt that it has been the 
most profitable investment made since the 
war in the South? It has brought cheer, 
vision, fellowship and opportunity to the 
distracted and discouraged people. Will any 
man pronounce this business failure, or dis- 
courage future ventures of the kind on the 
ground that business principles require doing 
nothing but what brings adequate direct re- 
turns? The truth is, all successful business 
has in it a large element of faith. It deals 
in intangible results, It believes in the poetry 
of enterprise, knowing that enterprise gener- 
ates the energy thatsucceeds. The business 
man in morals and public affairs oftentimes 
misses this view and in his determination to 
manage public interests in such a way as to 
live within his means, mistakes amputation 
for retrenchment. The thing to dois not to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg in 
order to pay the bills, but to feed the goose, 
increase the wise investment that brings the 
immeasurable results. 

— 3 

A UNIQUE publication is now passing 
through the press in Chicago which will 
soon become a rare souvenir, one which we 
believe many of our readers would like to 
possess. It is an official report of the erec- 
tion and dedication of the Confederate 
monument in Oakwood cemetery in Chicago, 
the ceremonies of which took place last 
Decoration Day. The book will contain 
some one hundred and eighty different en- 
gravings, half tones and etchings. The 
military men taking part in the exercises 
from both sides will be, in the main, repre- 
sented ou the same page with an etching of 
how they looked in the sixties, and a half 
tone that represents them at the present 
time. The book will not be stereotyped, 
and only a sufficient number will be pub- 
lished to meet the demand. We have no 
interest in the publication other than our 
oft expressed sympathy with the movements 
that tend to reunite and harmonize the 
divided sections of our country still too much 
distracted by partisan and sectional animos- 
ities. So we will be glad to receive at this 
office and turn overto the proper parties 
any orders for this memorial book. Single 
copies sent prepaid for $2.50 per copy; clubs 
of thirty or more for $2.00. If the requisite 
number of names are received at this office 


we can secure for them club rates. 
A ee 


TuHat was a plain talk, indeed, which Mr. 
Bradley gave in the Quincy pulpit in his 
New Year’s sermon, as reported in the local 
paper. We trust it will result in Quincy 
awaking to a new realization not only of the 
prophetic power of this preacher, but of the 
prophetic needs of the city, so that he may 
be keptthere to do much good work in the 
future. Hesaid, among other things to the 
Unitarians, according to this report; 
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You must not go to the level of neighboring churches. 
You cannot compete with them on their lines. This 
church must stand steadfast for what is best in it, must be 
its most unique and characteristic self. You have heard 
strange words from this pulpit the last five years, unknown 
inthe older preaching. ‘‘Biology,’’ “anthropology,’’ and 
“sociology” are terms that take the mind far away from 
the cry of the ‘old battle-fields of liberalism. We have made 
many incursions into the domains of scientific specialists. 
The way has been a hard one for you and forme. I 
have had to create in you the power to grasp and under- 
stand these new themes, utterly strange to many of you. 
But you know more about them than you did eight years 
ago. We are preparing foundations on which the church 
may build a strong organization and move forward along 
the lines of the highest religious ideals. 

The training and culture of our church has justified it- 
self. You are better readers than you were eight years 
ago, get more out of a book.. You are keener observers 
I have sometimes shown the 
shadow accompaniments of life, pictures of misery and 
distress, and they have called me a pessimist, but in no 
church is there warmer human sympathy and tenderer 
helpfulness. 


of people and events 


The question of subsistence is as important for a church 
as anindividual. This church began in a small way and 
poor. But there must be an end to the spiritual pauper- 
ism of a ‘*free guspel”’ to those who can pay. We must 
adopt the good business rule—pay for what you get. Con- 
tribute under the dictation of a keen sense of honor. If 
you are a dollar a day clerk $5 a year may be as much or 
possibly more than you should contribute, but $5 a year is 
not enough for men whose incomes run to $3, $5 and $10 
a day and above. If you don’t pay in proportion to your 
means you are simply taking more than you pay for and 
not conforming to the decent sense of honor that should 


control the actions of honorable men, 
-—~<-2-— 


WE recently published in our News Col- 
umn, the plan suggested by an eastern com- 
mittee fora Unitarian Young People’s Union 
that would become national. The last week’s 
Christian Register contains a communication 
from the Rev. E. M. Fairchild of the Unitar- 
ian Church of Troy, New York, in which he 
sets forth the reasons why the proposed plan 
cannot be adopted by his church. These he 
states as: ‘‘1. The plan is too narrow in its 
scope, It does not recognize the need of 
ethical as well as religious culture. 2. The 
spirit of the proposed society is unscientific 
in that it seeks to turn the attention of the 
young people away from the pursuit of real 
truth, regardless of its being Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, to the pursuit through the read- 
ing of Unitarian literature, of truth as seen 
by those who call themselves Unitarians. 
The sectarian spirit dominates the plan pro- 
posed by the committee.”” Mr, Fairchild 
presents arevision of the plan which obviates 
these objections. George W. Cooke, one of 
the leaders in this movement to organize the 
young people, replies to Mr. Fairchild in 
the same paper. After stating that the plan 
is but tentative, the final legislation to come 
next sprjng at the May meetings in Boston, 
he admits for himself that Mr. Fairchild’s 
ideal is not what is wanted by the majority 
of those interested in the movement. Of this 
he says, ‘‘without being narrowly sectarian 
we wish to have an organization which is 
thoroughly Unitarian in its spirit, aims and 
methods. We also wish it to be religious, 
to have spiritual growth as its fundamental 
object.’’ These citations indicate probably 
where the next battle line in the Unitarian 
movement is to be fought and the contestants 
are to be the younger contingency in that 
organization. Can an _ organization be 
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‘thoroughly Unitarian in its spirit, aims anq 
methods” and can it make ‘‘spiritual growth 
its fundamental object” without adoptiy 
the ideals suggested by Mr. Fairchild? Tj, 
is a debatable question. Upon the decisio, 
of it will largely depend the future potency 
of the Unitarian churches of America for the 
next decade. 
—+ 2 

THe Arena has turned its attention of late 
to the discussion of such sociological syb. 
jects as the government ownership of the 
telegraph. The January number contains 
two articles on Posta] Telegraph, one by 
Professor Frank Parsons and the other by 
Postmaster General Wilson, one on each 
side of the question—that ought to be read 
by every American citizen. In our judg. 
ment Mr. Parsons has the best of it. He 
places the matter in the light of a constity. 
tional duty. The constitution entrusted to 
Congress the establishment of post offices and 
post roads. This was the best method then 
known for the transmission of intelligence. 
D oes it stand to reason that the government 
must go on with the old methods and neglect 
the new? Why were postal facilities placed 
in the hands of the general government? Un. 
questionably to make the transmission of 
intelligence as cheap and uniform as possi. 
ble. This has been as anticipated. Postage 
has gone down from twenty-four cents to two 
cents ona letter; and at every step thecry has 
been there will be a great deficit. Deficits 
have occurred; but only from having post 
offices in extremely remote and sparsely set. 
tled regions. Not one influence we believe 
has ever operated more potently to increase 
the intelligence of the people—and their 
comfort as well—as the post office. It is 
impossible to conceive of our national prog- 
ress apart from it. Why is it that the peo. 
ple may use horse power, foot power, and 
steam power, and not have at its control and 
its service electricity? There is simply no 
comparison at all between the freedom and 
cheapness of the mail service and the tele. 
graph service. ‘‘Clearly the federal govern- 
ment is the agent of the people for the trans- 
mission of intelligence; clearly it ought to 
adopt new and better methods of transpor- 
tation as advancing civilization reveals 
them.” This opinion of Prof. Parsons is 
sustained by that of Hannibal Hamlin and 
Senator Ramsey who ina Senate report on 
post offices and post roads said, ‘‘The consti 
tution devolved on Congress the duty of 
transmitting all correspondence, including 
that by telegraph as well as that by mail.” 
We areunder the greatest of obligations (0 
the Arena for opening up such discussions. 


‘It is above all a magazine that dares. 
——— > ae 


READ the inducements offered on page 654 
to old subscribers and for new ones. I! 
you want to help THe New Uniry and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure ' 


read the offers made. 
>a — 


Love prizes love, but love is not depend: 
ent on love. Love that cannot exist excep! 
where it receives in kind is not love.—*: 5: 
Limes, 
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A Welcome to Isaiah Temple. 


It is more than a passing event in the his- 
tory of the movement which Tue New Unity 
represents, —the inauguration of Isaiah Tem- 

leon the first Sabbath of the year, in the 
Oakland Club Hall, on the South Side of 
this city. Dr. Joseph Stolz is one of the 
young men in this city whose voice is being 
heard with more and more respect both out- 
side and inside of Judaism. A large and 
competent constituency, many of them al- 
ready accustomed to his voice as leader of 
the Zion Temple, on the West Side, have 
joined hands with him in this new movement. 
Doctors Hirsch and Moses, his nearest Jew- 
ish neighbors, bid him and his society cor- 
dial welcome into a work which does not in 
the least threaten or weaken their own. 
There was a need for such a society, a place 
for such a work without interfering with 
their own full constituencies. At the wel- 
coming services on Saturday, January 4th, 
Dr. Hirsch and the present writer joined 
with the pastor and the welcome then said 
for himself and his society we are glad to 
repeat here in an editorial way. 

With an open heart we welcome the Isa- 
iah Temple into what seems to us to bea 
common task and acommon fellowship. We 
stand with them with no feeling of being a 
stranger or an outsider. With them we 
know something of what it is to try to rise 
above the inspirations of lands and goods 
into the inspirations of sentiments and ideas. 
Many of our readers have sought their in- 
spirations from the internal kingdom of 
thought and ideas, and are skilled to the 
enthusiasm bred by unpopularity. We may 
not be able to speak with native accent their 
Hebrew tongue and are not entitled to the 
benedictions that come from a racial descent 
from Bible prophets; still we know what 
it is to stand with the minority and have 
tasted the inspirations that come therefrom. 

Many of our readers will say with us, if 
there are guns to be pointed at Judaism, 
“point them this way, for we too are Jews in 
Spiritual descent.” But we welcome Isaiah 
Temple on broader grounds than this. It 
has been well said that ‘‘at the core every 
religion is cosmopolitan; at their base all 
teligions are universal.” The constituency 
of the Isaiah Temple recognizes this with 
us and accepts as the higher task the work- 
ing for this greater unity, the common prob- 
lems of ameliorating the woes and sins of 
humankind. They with us seek to do this 
not by degrading or ignoring the traditions 
of the past, but by carrying out these tradi- 
tions to their spiritual, logical outcome, by 
bearing aloft the common banner of human- 
ity towards that great spiritual synthesis of 
mankind which will blend Christian zeal, 
Jewish hope, Mohammedan fidelity and 
Buddhistic patience into one conscious faith, 
4common cause, a universalreligion. These 


Jewish brothers and sisters, under their 


chivalric young leader, face this problem 
“Onsciously. They justify the segregating 
of themselves together on the grounds that 
they will thereby be better able to advance 
his larger synthesis, to help along in out-of- 
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the-way places such organizations as will 
give the isolated Jew a hope and a chance to 
work with and for the open minds that may 
be non-Jewish, as well as Jewish. 

But the organization of this temple is 
“one Jew thing more in evidence,’ as 
Brother Chadwick puts it. His review of 
‘‘Israel Among the Nations,’ and Dr, 
Hirsch’s sermon, inspired by the Christ- 
mas occasion, which appears in this issue, 
Josephine Lazarus’ book on ‘‘The Spirit 
of Judaism,” which is creating so much 
attention nowadays among the thought- 
ful inside and outside Judaism, Nahida 
Remy’s ‘‘Jewish Women,” recently trans- 
lated into English, the splendid uprising 
of the Jewish women in the organization 
that had its rise at the Parliament of Relli- 
gions, probably the most significant and 
potent outcome of all the department con- 
gresses, lastly, ‘‘Dr. Cavallo,’’a novel, the 
joint labor of a Christian and a Jew of 
Peoria, Illinois, all show where the vital line 
of growth in the religious world is today, at 
least in America. 

The last book mentioned may show crudi- 
ties as a story, though there is story enough 
in it to compel the reading; its English may 
not always be admirable but its thesis is 
high, the spirit most commendable and the 
lesson a timely one. Itis a splendid ser- 
mon not only against anti-Semitism, but in 
favor of rational religion in the unity and 
potency of which the dividing line between 
Jew and Christian becomes absolutely unim- 
portant, Any appealto this line, either from 
the one sideor the other, is an indignity to the 
spirit of both, If the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies stood for nothing 
else than for the obliteration of the line inthe 
domain of practical helpfulness and of mis- 
sionary work among the unchurched and the 
isolated, between Jew and Christian on the 
liberal margins of both their camps,it would 
represent an inspiring cause come none too 
soon to meet the crying need to ameliorate 
if not toobliterate a burning shame. The in- 
fluence of these books, the message and work 
of such ministers as Hirsch, Stolz, Max 
Landsberg, Gries, Hecht, Eisenberg (of 
“Dr. Cavallo” authorship) and others on the 
Jewish side, and Thomas, College, Dew- 
hurst, Duncan, Lord, Bradley, Alcott and 
others on the non-Jewish side, to mention 
only thosein the near contact of the west 
with the Congress movement, has made it 
impossible already ever to sink back into the 
cheaper inspirations and old complacency 
which tried to make the words ‘‘liberal 
Christianity” or ‘‘Reformed Judaism” or the 
less commanding words ‘‘Unitarian,’’ ‘‘Uni- 
versalist,” ‘‘Independent,” ‘‘Jewish” repre- 
sent the actual fellowship that now exists, 
face the real problems of today or carry the 
needed work-—the practical work that is now 


waiting to be done by the joint labors of such 
workers as these, each working from his 
own homecitadel, bannered and labeled to 


the liking of himself and his people but 


studiously working also together for their 
common interests. 

For all this we say again, welcome to the 
Isaiah Temple, and God-speed to Brother 
Stolz in his new work. 
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Poverty. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


This want that seems a curse, 
May be thy friend, O teacher wise, 
From its broad stage thou canst rehearse — 
The plainest truths and prophecies! 
$< 


“Israel Among the Nations.”’ 


The Jew is very much in evidence at the 
present time and many good thingsare get- 
ting written about him, with others not so 
good, but over-topping all the rest stands 
the new book of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
a translation of which has just been pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, It is only 
the translation that is new. The original 
was published two or three years ago and 
the wonder is that it has not been translated 
before this, considering how great was the 
impression that it made. But our surprise 
at the delay is qualified by two reflections: 
First, that it is too favorable to the Jews fo: 
Christian prejudices; and second, that it is 
not favorable enough to the Jews to satisfy 
their pride, and still less their orthodoxy; 
whereupon, until now, both the Jewish and 
the Christian publishers have passed by and 
left it on the other side. 

‘‘Israel Among the Nations: a Study of 
the Jews and Anti-Semitism”’ is the com- 
plete title of the book. The writer is a 
Christian with the broadest sympathies. He 
has brought to its discussion an exhaustive 
knowledge of his subject and no important 
aspect of it has escaped his recognition, All 
this might be and his book be one of the dull- 
est imaginable, whereas, in fact, it is one of 
the brightest and most attractive possible. 
It has the literary form. The style is that 
which great French writers do not disdain in 
writing of the most serious matters and the 
translation does not disguise its sparkling 
epigrams and its rhetorical beauty. More- 
over the motif of the book is not historical or 
scientific. It is preéminently moral. It is 
written to persuade the Christian world that 
the path of justice is the path of safety. It 
so happens that the tone is too much that of 
the advocate, sometimes, and that the argza- 
mentum ad hominem is resorted to when its 
major premise is not sound. But, when 
every slight offence has borne its comment, 
the book remains a marvel of intelligence 
and lucidity and one that should be read by 
everyone who has a healthy interest in the 
great humanitarian questions of our time. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu begins with an estimate 
of the number and distribution of the Jews 
in Europe and America. All told they num- 
ber eight or nine millions; six or seven of 
these are in Europe; at least four in Russia; 
about half a million in North America. The 
center of gravity is in Poland. Westward 
their star of empire takes its way, ina di- 
rection contrary to that of the historic cur- 
rents. The Russian Jews have come from 
western Europe, driven by the lash of perse- 
cution. The same lash is now driving them 
to England, France, America. 

A chapter on‘‘ The Oldest Grievance,” the 
religious, argues that this is no longer dom- 
inant; that, in so far as it is so, it is the Tal- 
mudic religion that is obnoxious and that this 
is now losing its hold upon the Jewish mind 
just in proportion as the disabilities of the 
Jews are removed, and they are allowed to 
mingle freely with other peoples and subject 
themselves to the stress of modern life. And 
yet we have this paradox: that some of their 
most objectionable traits are the result of 
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this subjection; they so rapidly assimilate 
the elements of their environment that they 
are held responsible for the modern ideas 
which they and their Christian neighbors 
breathe in from a common atmosphere. 

Chapters IV., V. and VI, are expansions 
of ideas with which Renan and Darmesteter, 
especially the latter, have already made us 
familiar. They show the anti-Semitic cry 
to be an idol of the forum, corresponding 
to no reality for the reason that the Jews are 
not pure Semites; they are the result of many 
racial mixtures. They show that what is 
commonly regarded as racial in the Jew is a 
product ot his law and his tradition and es- 
pecially of the Ghetto in which Christian 
exclusiveness has shut him up. Cursing the 
Semite, the anti-Semite is for the most part 
cursing the work of his own hands. 

The chapters on the physiology and psy- 
chology of the Jews are extremely interest- 
ing. Longer lived than Christians, they are 
less fecund and yet they multiply faster be- 
cause more of their children live. While 
much of their ritual cleanness is purely for- 
mal and not inconsistent with much dirt and 
squalor, in general their ritual of food and 
drink has beena prophylactic. But while 
generally escaping from some of the most 
fatal diseases of the body, they are prone to 
others of the mind,—to nervous disorders 
and insanity. Psychologically, a wonderful 
quickness and power of adaptation and assim- 
ilation are the Jew’s most characteristic 
traits. And here we touch the quick of M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s whole argument, which is 
resumed in the surprising and yet reasonable 
paradox that the real Jew is quite exactly 
opposite to the Jew of popular and anti- 
Semitic imagination. Instead of being un- 
malleable, unassimilable, he is the most 
plastic, the most assimilableofall peoples. It 
is true that his Talmudism and his disabilities 
have given him a different superficial char- 
acter. But scratching a Russian you do not 
so quickly find a Tartar as, scratching a Jew, 
you find a cosmopolite, for whom the Chau- 
vinism of the Frenchman, the Italian, the 
Englishman, the American, is an easy aqui- 
sition. A series of chapters on ‘‘Jewish 
Genius,’’ ‘‘The Jewish Spirit,’’ ‘‘Jewish Par- 
ticularism,” ‘‘The Nationalization of the 
Jews,” ‘*‘The Cosmopolitanism and the Fra- 
ternization of the Israelites’’ is confirmatory 
of this position. The chapter on ‘Jewish 
Genius” will, perhaps and probably, be as 
distasteful to the pride of contemporary 
Judaism as anything that M. Leroy- Beaulieu 
has written. 

It does not deny the large proportion of 
Jewish names in the annals of modern gen- 
ius. Todo that would be preposterous. But 
the insistence is that the genius of the Jew is 
not originalor peculiar. Heis a chameleon 
and he takes on the most positive colors of 
his environment. Thethings that aretaught 
him he executes and betters the instruction. 
The birds and insects are not more apt at 
the devices for protective resemblance. 
Without mentioning Weismann, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu presents some very interesting con- 
firmations of his doctrine that genius is mere 
capacity, the contents of which depend on 
the environment. The whole argument 
drives at one objective; namely, that, as 
Christian exclusiveness and repression have 
made the Jew what he is, soa reversion of 
these methods will be destructive of his pe- 
culiarities, It will nationalize him junder 
whatever flag gives him secure protection, 
It is even to be feared that he will not pre- 
serve enough of that peculiarity which in due 
measure would alleviate somewhat the mo- 
notony to which our modern civilization 
tends. The rehabitation of the Jews in Pales- 
tine is considered with as much sympathy 
as it deserves. The best criticism ofthis no- 
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tion is furnished in one of the stories of 
which M. Leroy-Beaulieu has a great many 
in his portfolio: A Russian Jew assured him 
that when Israel returned to Palestine he 
should be on the lookout for a consulship at 
Warsaw, That would probably be the uni- 
versal sentiment, The field for the Jew has 
been the world too long for himto confine 
himself to a single narrow quarter which his 
eight millions would overcrowd like any 
Ghetto of the past. 

If here and there M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s em- 
phasis is excessive, I cannot but feel that he 
makes good his main contentionand has ma- 
terial to spare. It is difficult in a short re- 
view like this to give an adequate idea ofa 
book so crammed with facts and embracing 
so many different points of view. Iam con- 
fident that all who read it will acknowledge 
its importance and, if some are instigated to 
do so by what I have written here, I shall 
be more than glad. 

Joun W. Cuapwick. 


Christians and War. 


—_—_—__- 


At the opening of the present session of 
congress the chaplain of the house offered a 
curious prayer. Knowing that measures of 
the greatest importance were soon to be 
acted upon, he would naturally, as a Chris- 
tian clergyman, pray that they might be 
treated in the Christian spirit. He had be- 
sides, for his guidance, Jesus’ express com- 
mand, ‘‘When ye stand praying, forgive, if 
ye have aught against any; for if ye do not 
forgive, neither will your Father which is in 
heaven forgive your trespasses.’”’ Yet this 
chaplain not only made no reference to for- 
giveness, but prayed instead: ‘*May we be 
quick to resent anything like an insult to 
our nation.” His concluding phrase, 
‘through Christ, our Lord,’’ should also 
have been more full. He might have said: 
‘‘May we be quick to resent anything like 
an insult, through Christ, our Lord,’ who 
said, ‘love your enemies and pray for them 
who despitefully use you.’’’ Or, “May we be 
quick to resent, through Christ, our Lord, 
who said, ‘whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other.’”’ 
Or, ‘‘May we be quick to resent through 
Christ, our Lord,,who commanded to for. 
give not only seven times, but 70 times 
seven.”” Many similar sayings of Jesus 
might have been added to bring out more 
clearly the Christian spirit of the chaplain’s 
prayer. 

Naturally it has provoked some criticism. 
Even the cool editor of the WVation gets 
unusually indignant and says the chaplain 
prayed for ‘‘an increase of the swashbuckler 
spirit, for congress to be made more quar- 
relsome, more vindictive, more ready to 
make widows and orphans, to blow human 
bodies into small pieces, to burn towns and 
lay waste farms, and ruin trade and cheat 
creditors, and turn the thoughts of young 
men away from industry and charity, and to 
fill their hearts with hatred of their fellow- 
men, and generally to roll back the tide of 
civilization.” 

Certainly there was no need for the prayer, 
for congress was already fairly provided 
with that quickness to resent. Senator 
Lodge had long been encouraging his ad- 
mirers to cultivate their resentment, and be 
ready to carry it out in a bloody war with 
England, and Senator Chandler had but re- 
cently declared that such a war in defense 
of our national honor should ‘‘be welcomed’’ 
and ‘‘can come none too soon.” He had 
pictured the blessings of the day when from 
our alliance with semi-barbarous Russia, ‘‘a 
million of men aud muskets will overrun 
Canada.”’ 

In such an atmosphere the chaplain’s 
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prayer was naturally 
promptly. The answer began with the 
reception of Mr. Cleveland’s message, 
Whatever the merits of the message, it will 
have to be called a rather imprudent one 

for a presidential utterance on so delicate , 
question. For it proposed to create q 
dilemma in which either one of these two 
great nations must back down from its posj. 
tion or appeal to war. It even contained 
hint of war. As Prof. Taussig, of Harvard 

said, it seemed ‘‘needlessly bellicose.” Proj 
von Holst called it ‘dictatorship pure ang 
simple,’’ and Prof. Woolsey said the presj- 
dent had been ‘‘ill advised” and ‘gone 
gunning without a gun license.’’ 

But its reception has been far more warlike 
than the message itself. The house received 
it with wild enthusiasm, and straightway 
voted for the proposed commission. Even the 
dignified senate welcomed it with applause, 
and Senator Chandler promptly introduced 
his bill for those million rifles and forts anq 
cannons and what not, and for $100,000,000 
to pay for them. War veterans began to 
get ready for service. Gen. Merritt said 
when the war began we would make it ‘‘ag. 
gressive,’’ ‘‘take the initiative and invade 
Canada at once.” Even Christian Gen. 
Howard said that, though our nation and 
England ‘‘both worship the same God and 
believe in the same Savior,’’ still if the war 
must come, he would be the first to enter the 
conflict—that is, the first to kill as many 
Christians as possible, and disobey the 
Savior. The lrish, of course, were ready, 
Their national Alliance announced that they 
could furnish, ‘‘without delay, 100,000 
soldiers,’? an announcement which moved a 
New York paper to tell of the popular play 
wherein an Irish-American statesman used to 
boast that ‘‘Ireland had 500,000 men in 
arms,’’ and when asked why she did not whip 
England with them, used to reply, ‘‘Because, 
sorr, the police won’t let her.’”’ Such has 
been the war clamor all over the country, 
and to Venezuela, where a guard had to be 
set over the house of the Britith consul, for 
fear he might be mobbed. 

To see the extent of the war talk takea 
single number of the Chicago Tribune. It 
told how ‘‘the war fever in congress is 
intense’’; how ‘‘sober senators and represent- 
atives have been all day in a ferment, talk- 
ing eagerly of coast defenses and a possible 
invasion of Canada’; how among the mes. 
sages received by Cleveland, one town wires 
that it can raise a regiment in twenty-four 
hours, and another ‘‘give them fits and count 
us in with you’’; how Mr. Finerty said a 
million ‘‘well-disciplined’’ Irish-Americans 
would take the field; how ex-Gov. Foraker, 
when asked what if the message brought 
war, replied, ‘‘I don’t care if it does’’; how 
ex-Gov. McCreary thought the war might 
embroil also France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Russia and India, and bring the 
whole world into the ‘‘conflagration,” and 
said the idea, though terrible, ‘‘is grand 
and magnificent.” The same sheet devoted 
its leading editorial to a plea for new forts 
all along our coasts and rivers, for new guns 
in vast quantity, and warships begun at once 
with work ‘‘night and day with three shifts 
of men.” And alluding to England’s claim 
to have rights on this hemisphere and ow? 
Canada, said ‘‘It will not take much sauce 
from England to make the United States 
question seriously the propriety of that ow? 
ership, and proceed to eject Great Britail 
from this continent.” Ali this from a single 
issue of a paper. War involving us and the 
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and considered ‘‘grand and magnificent,” !® 
this Christmas season devoted to the mem: 
ory of Jesus and to the heavenly messagé ° 
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This abundant talk about Canada throws 
some light on the whole question. If it is 
right for us to invade and acquire that vast 
territory, why 1s it so wrong for England to 
acquire a few miles in South America? That 
she may have legitimate title to them seems 
to be confessed by congress voting $100,000 
and that commission to investigate the ques- 
tion. But if she has no title to them at all, 
their seizure would be insignificant compared 
with the seizure of all British America by us, 
which our statesmen and people talk of asa 
most proper and praiseworthy act. Nay, 
she bas far more reason for such an act than 
we. For she has some 40,000 of her sub- 
jects on that disputed land, who have settled 
there in the thought that they were on Brit- 
ish soil and would have the protection of 
British laws. She very naturally does not 
wish to abandon them to the alien law, or 
lack of law, of Venezuela, with its frequent 
wars and revolutions. Her ciaim does not 
disturb the rights of any individual owners, 
but rather protects them by her more stable 
institutions. 

Of course | would denounce England’s 
appropriation of any land that does not be- 
long to her. But she would have just as 
much right and more reason for appropriating 
this than we for appropriating her provinces. 
Nor would she endanger us by doing it. As 
Prof. Woolsey said, when Cleveland says 
“that the dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela is dangerous to our national safe- 
ty’”’,he says that every one knows to be ridicu- 
lous. It would not endanger usif she took 
all Venezuela. And even if her statesmen 
had talked of taking Florida it would not be 
any more unjust or insulting than the way in 
which our statesmen and press and people 
have long been talking of taking all British 
America. There is no ground yet for all 
this talk of war. 

There seems little danger of the war com. 
ing. Before it comes to such a stupendous 
crime as that one side or the other will find 
a way toavoidit. The financial difficulties, 
too, begin to attract attention. That old 
Tory song which has given us the word 
‘jingo,’’ ran: 


‘*‘We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 


We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, 


we’ve got the money, too.”’ 


But our American jingoes are in contrast 
with this condition. They do not want to 
ight, nor pretend to; but they have not got 
the ships northe moneyeither. Already the 
men are beginning to ask where the latter is 
coming from, and probably the financial 
troubles which the war talk has already 
caused will emphasize the question. Better 
than that, there is enough common sense 
and humanity in both countries to prevent 
the war. 

But not the less would we protest against 
the talk of war. It is disgraceful toa civilized 
bation. Indeed, the length to which it has 
gone makes one feel that we are not yet civ- 
lized, but that many among us are still in 
the barbarous, or even the bull-dog stage of 
life. Manyeven cultivated people seem to 
think wart is a moral tonic and develops 
Spiritual virtues. But the nonsense of that 
idea is well shown by the editor of the Wa- 
tion in a fine bit of irony. Says he: ‘‘The 
Schooling the French people got from Na- 
poleon’s campaigns has made them ever since 
the admiration of mankind for modesty, sim- 
plicity and indifference to the pleasures of 
the senses. The spiritualizing influence of 
War was never so clearly revealed as in the 
Career of this saintly people. Of the effect 
On the British of their wars we need hardly 
speak. The indifference to material gain, 
and the longing for the things of the spirit, 
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which have grown out of British battles by 
land and sea are known to everybody. As 
to the effect of our own war, the rush into 
plain living which followed it, the contempt 
for wealth which suddenly showed itself 
among all classes of the community, the 
furious determination which displayed itself 
among debtors of every degree to pay their 
creditors, the growth of stern integrity and 
candor among our public men, the disap- 
pearance of tramps, and the passionate love 
of industry which developed itself among the 
working classes, showed that we had not 
killed 500,000 men in vain.”’ 


All men who are opposed to war ought to 
say so fearlessly in the present crisis. A 
great deal has been said of the horror of a 
late execution in Minneapolis and the enor- 
mity of the crime that justified it. But its 
horrors were as nothing to those of every 
battle-field, and those crimes as nothing to 
the crimes committed in every war. That 
brute dying ‘‘game’’ shows, too, how little 
the physical courage which war cultivates is 
worth without a better moral courage behind 
it. Wecan find chance enough to cultivate 
heroism in the moral battles of daily life, 
need enough to use it in warring with the 
folly and barbarous about us. In the sacred 
name of law, which has been so slowly win- 
ning its way against the old violence; in the 
name of civilization, which has been gained 
from the old savagery at such labor and cost, 
and which must be guarded so carefully to 
save it from the savagery still seething under 
it; in the name of Christianity, whose pro- 
fession is so common and cheap, but whose 
practice is so rare, let us keep our sympathy 
with social order everywhere, whether main- 
tained by president or queen, by congress 
or parliament, and in these weeks, and 
always, let us overcome our quickness to re- 
sent fancied insults and cultivate the Christ- 
mas spirit of peace on earth and of good will 
among men and among nations. 


—H. M, SIMMONS. 
a 


A VALUABLE ally of the field-geologist is to be found in 
the land-crab, as reported in Vatural Science. Some time 
ago Mr. Stirling, Assistant Geological Surveyor of the 
colony of Victoria, Australia, suggested that the work per- 
formed by this diminutive excavator in bringing up pieces 
of the rock forming the subsoil might help the miner to 
find coal-seams, just as the burrowing wombat had dis- 
closed staniferous lode-stuff in the Australian Alps. ‘*The 
hint was taken. A young miner detected small pieces of 
coal around the burrow of a crab, sank ashaft on the spot, 
and cut the coal-seam four feet below the surface. From 
similar evidence the officers of the geological survey have 
traced outcrops in places where the rock was masked by 
alluvium.” 


THE earth on which we stand is no doubt a mighty globe, 
measuring as it does 8,000 miles in diameter; yet what are 
its dimensions in comparison with those of the sun? If the 
earth be represented by a grain of mustard seed, then on 
the same scale the sun should be represented by a cocoa- 
nut. Perhaps, however, a more impressive conception of 
the dimensions of the great orb of day may be obtained 
in this way. Think of the moon, the queen of the night, 
which circles monthly around our heavens, pursuing, as 
she does, a majestic track, at a distance of 240,000 miles 
from the earth. Yet the sun is so vast that if it were a hol- 
low ball, the moon could revolve in the orbit which it now 
follows, and still be entirely inclosed within the sun’s in- 
terior. For every acre on the surface of our globe there 
are more than 10,000 acres on the surface of the great 
luminary. Every portion of this illimitable desert of flame 
is pouring forth torrents of heat, It has indeed been esti- 
mated that if the heat which is incessantly flowing through 
any single square foot of the sun’s exterior could be col- 
lected and applied beneath the boilers of an Atlantic liner 
it would suffice to produce steam enough to sustain in con- 
tinuous movement those engines of 20,000 horse power 
which enable a superb ship to break the record between 
Ireland and America,—Sir Robert Ball. 
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Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength: be not afraid!” 


Responsive Reading. 


Selected from Plato’s Republic. 


BY REV. CARLETON F. BROWN. 


‘There can be no doubt that in a State you cannot 
have in the citizens the love of wealth and the spirit 
of moderation. One or the other will have to be dis- 
regarded. 

When riches and virtue are placed together in 
the scales, the one always rises when the other 
falls. 

Democracy is divided into turee classes: First, the 
class of idle spend-thrifts whom we compare to 
drones—some stingless and others having stings. 

These are the plague of every city in which they 
are generated. 

Then there is another class which is divided from 
the multitude—the richest class, which in a nation 
of traders is generally the most orderly. 

And this is called the wealthy class, and the 
drones feed upon them. 

There is also a third class, consisting of working- 
men, who are not politicians, and have little to live 
upon. 

And this, when assembled, is the largest and 
most powerful class in a democracy. 

Freedom is best in a democracy; and in this only 
will the freeman of nature live. 

But the insatiable desire of freedom and the neg- 
lect of other things, introduces the change in 
democracy, which occasions a demand for 
tyranny. 

The father gets accustomed to descend to the level 
of his sons and to fear them. 

And as the result of all see how sensitive the 
citizens become; they chafe impatiently at the 
least touch of authority. 

At length they cease to care even for the laws, for 
they will have no one over them. 

Excessive increase of anything often causes a 
reaction in the opposite direction; excess of Jib- 
erty, whether in states or individuals, seems only 
to pass into excess of slavery. 

The man of understanding will look at the city 
which is within him, and take care to avoid any 
change in its institutions, such as might arise either 
from abundance or from want. | 

He will be a politician in this city which is his 
own, though perhaps notin his native country. 

We speak of that city of which we are each the 
founders, and which exists in ideal only. 

In heaven there is laid upa pattern of sucha 
city. 

And he who desires may behold this, and, behold- 
ing, govern himself accordingly.” 

— 


‘‘Ecce Homo.’’ 


A discourse delivered by Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch before 
Chicago Sinai Congregation, Dec. 26, 1895. 


(Isaiah ix.) 


No proofs are needed to bring home to one 
acquainted with the development of the posi- 
tive institutions of religion the certainty 
that the twenty-fifth of December is not the 
birthday of Christ. Long before there ever 
was organized Christianity, centuries before 
the legend was written that in the night 
the shepherds heard the angelic choir, there 
were people under many skies who, when 
mid-winter spread its white shroud, wel- 
comed with joy exulting, the first coy signs 
of the lengthening days. Christmas is an 
old sun festival. It celebrates the birth of a 
new light indeed, but a light which streamed 
forth from the beacon that nature has built 
on the ledges of the firmament. 

However, it is not the believing heart’s 
part, or the trustful child’s duty to remember 
what the science of comparative folklore 
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has made certainty. Whatever the origin of 
the day and however far back its observance 
may be traced, for a number of our neigbors 
today it is associated with the life and the 
teachings of one man—God for many—who 
is said to have been announced to the wise 
men of the East by the star of Bethlehem, 
tiding ‘‘glory to the highest and peace to 
men of good will on earth.’’ It is the birth- 
story of a redeemer that from the church 
steeples at least, the chimes will spellin the 
midnight hour, sublime for the Christian as 
the harbinger of joy and triumph. 

Redeemers always incarnate theconception 
of the perfect man as pictured by one age or 
another—by one people or another. He who 
scoffs at what is ideal, though he may pride 
himself on the abundance of his learning and 
the breadth of his liberalism, is a stranger in 
the sanctuary of true humanity. Granted 
that ideals as they were moulded by the gen- 
erations before we came, do not correspond 
to the fuller insight which has come to us, 
still) even so, they mark the onward march of 
human progress toward the mountain ranges 
of light and of love. There is not one ideal, 
however much we may have advanced be- 
yond it, but has been a magnet to draw men 
forward and an impulse to push them upward. 
He who, because he has the cunning to break 
a beautiful figure into pieces, because he 
displays a certain deftness in wielding the 
charcoal wherewith to blacken the brightest 
canvas, thinks that his ruthlessness and his 
insolence confer upon him wisdom’s palm, 
is indeed avandal. He may prate about 
progress—he fails to understand its vital 
forces and the poles from which it leaps 
forth. 

There are many among the so-called lib: 
erals, who especially when fortune has 
smiled on them, and they have succeeded, 
not necessarily by the cleanest methods, in 
amassing money and wealth, at all occasions 
wag poisoned tongues in scoffing, and scorn 
whatever is holy to others. The Jew who 
wouldrail at this tide of good will which makes 
Gi:ce in the year at least all humanity kin; 
that wipes out for at least one brief hour the 
distinctions of class and of condition, is un- 
true to the inspiration of his own religion— 
he is certainly not grown to the full size of 
the true and ideal manhood, For the 
fathers of old, there was excuse for passing 
the night, which was one of joy to others, in 
playful watchfulness. Forthe very night in 
which the matins were sung of the birth of 
Christ was always for them a night of terror. 
They were not safe in the possession of their 
life—their houses were pointed out to the 
mob as harboring the despised decendants 
of the people who had given to the world 
‘‘the redeemer,’’ and the mob fresh from the 
creche wherein was exposed a figured imita- 
tion of the babe in the manger of Bethlehem, 
often deemed an onslaught on the dwelling 
houses of the sons of Israel the proper honor 
to Joseph’s son. 
be prepared for the emeny that might .be 
expected, the Jews in their ghetto spent 
the night of the nativity (natale) in a way 
which was calculated to chase sleep from 
their eyes that they might be ready for the 
worst, and have each other’s support should 
the rabble venture to assail them. If we, 
todav, cannot join in the festivities, there is 
no reason to deplore or to dread the advent 
of the night. Say whatever we will, theology 
is by no means the vital element of this festal 
occasion, the intensely human predominates. 
Men are better for the emphasis of a joy 
which binds one unto another, under the 
spell of one universal sentiment. 

Every redeemer, be he carved by the reli- 
gious meditation of India or be he chiseled 
by the religious enthusiasm of the Christian 
world, types an ideal, of the perfect man, as 


To forget the danger or to. 
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understood in the light of a religious thought. 
The perfect man, to the philosopher, always 
marks the goal, before time has run its full 
length, he cannot appear. And indeed the 
religions agree with this contention of the 
philosopher, for they teach that the redeemer 
comesin the fulfilment of prophecy, in the 
fulness of time. The fulness of time is 
always the birth hour of the savior. What- 
ever happens later can only be repetition of 
what has taken place before. The culmina- 
tion has been, and beyond this towering 
point no path leads onward and upward. 
One has remarked that nature always breaks 
the mould in which great men are cast as 
soon as it has served its purpose. His 
thought is fundamental to the religious con- 
ception of the saviors’ exceptional rank. 

Their appearance for one cycle is final. 
After their incarnation, the mould of their 
humanity is broken. No second may rival 
their rare reality. They make the highest 
tide in the onward sweep of upward en- 
deavor and human outlook. Whatever is 
later, must pattern afterthem, sing the songs 
they sang, subsist on the wisdom of their 
word, walk by the Jamp of their example, 
to wander upward the path they trod in 
pain,in shame and in agony. So is the 
Buddha for the Buddhists, man at his high. 
est—so is the Christ for the Christian the 
perfect man. , 

And therefore, on a day like this, to us can- 
not but come home with double emphasis 
the great question: Is this Christian or Budd- 
histic estimate true, oris their Christ, their 
Buddha, a preliminary incarnation beyond 
which the fuller life of humanity has still 
coursedon? Has fulfilment come—has the 
fulness of time struck, or is prophecy still 
speaking of days to be? Is the fulness of 
eternity’s purposes on earth stillin store for 
us? 

One of the prophets speaking in an hour 
of exaltation and exultation, announces 
the birth of a great light in these words: jn} i3 
1395 A son was given unto us. 395 359555 A 
child was born unto us—and the dominion 
is upon his shoulder; he shall be called yyy 
"123 58 ounsellor of the mighty God, of the 
e ternalFather, Prince of peace. 

The phrase of Isaiah is construed by 
Christian theology to contain prediction of 
the coming Christ. The child that was 
born, the son that was given, the king to 
hold dominion, whose title shall be counsel- 
lor of the mighty God, the eternal Father, 
Prince of peace—took upon himself human 
shape in the night of Bethlehem. 

As understood by us,that Isaiahnic line of 
greeting had its provocation not in a cradle 
to be filled in the distant days, but ina cra- 
dle which then even knew its tenant. The 
seer welcomed by these lines a prince of 
the royal house. The people had staked 
their hope for redemption from _ politi- 
cal danger upon the child born to the 
queen of Judah. He, the crown prince— 
this is the confidence that the prophet words 
—shall lead the nation from darkness to 
light. This hope was the great star that 
they who had been wrapped in darkness had 
beheld. 

Prophet never’predicts. The twaddle of 
theological books about the predictions con- 
tained inthe Old Testament is mere chaff 
and empty straw. Had the prophets,in this 
sense of the word even, been sooth sayers, 
they would not be worthy of a niche in the 
great temple where are brought together the 
wisest and the best that humanity ever called 
itsown. Whatever in their writings seems 
prediction is but description of actual events. 
Che Jews did not expect a redeemer in the 
sense in which Christian theology empha- 
sizes its soteriology. The Jews awaited a po- 
litical leader. The crown prince of that day 
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as welcomed by Isaiah is described ag nd 
possessor of the necessary qualities for gyjq. 
ing the people from the gloom of Politica] 
uncertainty to the glory of political ing, 
pendence. ; 

There is, however, in Isaiah’s Outburst 
an element of inspiration for us even. Th, 
highest ideal type of man would have to coy. 
respond with the description given of the 
royal prince’s attributes. He would have, 
be a son given unto us, unto mankind 
—a child born unto us, a child of humap. 
ity. He would have to be the son go 
man, and upon his shoulder would haye 
to be the dominion—he would have t 
be the counsellor of the mighty God, the 
eternal Father—his would be a crown of 
peace, not the helmet of war. Has such ap 
ideal man ever been, or is he still to come? 
Has this description of Isaiah ever found its 
realization in the actual lives of those thar 
have drawn breath under God’s sky, or js 
this still for the future to make true? This 
is not an idle question, for every ideal has 
influence upon conduct. Men that have no 
ideals or whose ideals are beneath then, wil 
never rise, A worshiper of gold degrades 
himself and has a degrading influence upon 
everybody associated with him. Money is 
corrupting,if money figures the highest notch 
of human ambition. The man again who 
idolizes his own brain worships something 
that is his, and therefore not beyond hin, 
The merely wise man is not the ideal man, 
for the most learned adoring his erudi. 
tion is worshiping something that is only 
instrumental to something ulterior, and thus 
is notthe ultimate. Ofcourse of the two, 
the idealof learning is higher than that of 
silver and gold. Theone at least is related 
to the heights —the other proceeds from the 
bowels of the earth and retains the birth. 
marks of its low, sordid parentage. The 
one at least will set an outlook and an inp. 
look, while the other merely tokens a down 
look. The one at least gives power to liber- 
ate, the other in itself merely has potency to 
enslave. The one gives ken to heal, the 
other confers means to corrupt. History 
has spoken on this difference in no uncertain 
tones. The ages that rated life by the stand. 
ard of gold are chronicled in the records of 
time as the epochs when the nations were 
most corrupt. When the Romans began to 
worship wealth, there was an end to Roman 
virility. When Israel waxed fat and began 
to kick, its independence tottered toward 
the exile. When therepublics of the middle 
ages recognized the rich man’s right to realm, 
there was an end to even such freedom as 
the cities enjoyed under the republican form 
of government in the hand of an oligarchy 
now degenerating into a plutocracy. At the 
very hour when the pope erected the great 
cathedral of St. Peter, bringing for that 
purpose to Rome whatever treasure of earth 
could be found, in some distant corner the 
warning began to take voice that this splen- 
dor was usher to a tidal wave of destruction 
leaving in itstracks havoc and wreck and 
despair. The hoursof the papacy were num- 
bered in the very century which bade the 
dome of St. Peter’s rise to meet the stars 
in heaven, The frescoed cupola, overlaid 
with gold, the minion of corruption, was 
also the epitaph of papacy’s unquestioned 
scepter. Like Isaiah of old, by history's 
revelations, we may phrase a warning 1a 
ment. Woe to a generation that worships 
the rich man. Woe to a nation whose 
highest ideal of manhood is one in posses 
sion of powers, which, unless checked by 
other impulses, in their original effects must 
corrupt and enslave and enchain. 

And the mythology of the ages corrobor- 
ates this verdict of history. Is mythology 
true? Hegel has told us that a myth 3 
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truer than any fact. Of course “the learned 

men of the street corners”’ that sneer at rabbi 

and priest, and pretend to know everything 

better because they have been wise enough 

to put gold into their purse—may in the ful- 

ness of their erudition look upon mythology 

as just good enough to amuse the little folks 

of the nursery. For them mythology is 

fancy run wild, The student of thought, 

however, knows that when mythology speaks 
truth asks fora hearing! Has ever people 
crowned with the messiahhood the rich man? 
Where is one in the company of those who 
are remembered by thousands, yea millions, 

as the very incarnations of the Godhead that 
had plethora of earthly goods? Gautama, 

Sakya-muni, Royal prince, lays aside the 
royal robes and becomes the messiah when 
he is poor. Jesus, the legend has it, is 
born in a manger. The first greeting he 
receives is the bellowing of the cow and the 
braying of the ass, The son of man hath no- 
where to lay his head, He is the poorest of 
the poor, and yet he isthe Christ. It isin 
this wise that mythology proves what the 
history of all ages and all countries suggests, 
that money, if it is regarded as the highest 
aim, is but a channel for corruption; that of 
all vulgarity, the vulgarity of the plutocrat is 
the worst blighton humanity. Rather poverty 
than wealth which corrodes and corrupts and 
dries up the springs of love and generosity. 
Midas, at whose touch everything turned 
into gold, had the ears of an ass. Thou- 
sand and one of these Midases have been 

Their braying may be heard in the councils 
of the nations and in congregations, yet what 
welcome they could give was to the poor 
child in the manger, at whose feet sank down 
in adoration the kings of the east, the wise 
men of the fabled lands of the rising sun. 
The child ‘‘that is born unto us, and the son 
that is given unto us” 1s not born unto mere 
wealth or given unto pampered luxury. 

True it is, nature seems toclaim man as 
its child and sing Isaiah’s welcome over 
every cradle. Biology teaches us that man 
is, as far as evolution has proceeded, the 
highest type of creative energy. He is the 
last link in the chain of unfolded being, and, 
being the last, he is the offspring of all that 
precedes. The stars have parent’s part in 
our being—the dust has share in our framing. 

The physiologist informs us that in the 
embryonic state, the human foetus passes 
through all the successive stages of animal 
life. Allthe different appliances that nature 
has provided for these prehuman incarna- 
tions of the one life are man’s in his prenatal 
condition, and when he enters into life he 
certainly is still a mere animal. Nature 
then seems to have the right to address to 
every new-born babe the assertion of father- 
hood: ‘*A son was born unto usand achild was 
born unto us,”’ But would this give man his 
Own and highest? If no other lineage 
he have but that from dust, can man read 
aright the purposes of his life? Materialism 
indeed preaches the doctrine that man is the 
child of “nature” and that ‘‘nature’s son”’ 
expresses the fulness of stature attainable. 
Materialism, therefore, holds that man is 
under no higher law of life than that which 
is edicted by the heavens and is echoed by 
the abysses beneath. Struggle and fight 
and war and contention is the inexorable 
unamendable law of all being. Stress of 
competition and greed and avarice, and pres- 
Sure for whatever promises the victory and 
tends to equip for the strife unrelenting, 
€stablish the standard of proper conduct for 
Man, 

There be thousand and one who live this 
Philosophy. This philosophy has been can- 
Onized in the economic principles of the day 
—commerce is held to be but one vast battle- 
held of carnage, one trying and urged to 
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slaughter another. Industryis looked upon 
as a vast siege, shells exploding to hurt 
whomever they may, few surviving to hold 
the fort until a stronger army return to the 
assault and oust them from the enjoyment of 
the fruit of their precarious victory. There 
are thousand and one who contend that Sun- 
day-school principles cannot have sway be- 
yond the threshold of the temple, that ideal- 
ists cannot be humored further than by mean- 
ingless attention on Sunday morning. to 
principles so impracticable, that as soon as 
Monday rings in, all these fine spun theo- 
ries of humanity and fraternity must be 
shelved if one may wish to be a successful 
man. ‘Business is Business,” is the trans- 
lation of this doctrine that nature’s and no 
other voice shouted, ‘‘a son was given unto 
us, a child was born unto us,’’ that none 
needs be morethanthis, the parent. If man 
is made of dust, let him be dust. He did 
not ask to be moulded, but as he has come 
hither without his consent, let him make the 
most of his life, and if he succeed, by what- 
ever power he may, success gives him his 
vindication, as failure is always his accuser, 
and often his condemnation. 

The prophetic allocution to the prince does 
not break off here; it continues to accentu- 
ate that ‘‘Upon him shall be the dominion.” 
That man is not merely the child of nature, 
but is more than nature, seems foresha- 
dowed by nature’s own treatment of man. 
Considered merely as a bundie of muscles 
and nerves hung on a frame of bone and car- 
tillage and washed by a wonderful system of 
water and blood canals and channels, man 
is marked by his progenitor for an excep- 
tional position in the household of his 
brothers and sisters, the roamers of the 
forests, the winged mariners of the air’s 
oceans, the rodent miners of the deep 
caverns, the finny travelers over the briny 
wastes, Upon the shoulder of none is laid 
the burden of as great an initial help- 
ness. It is as though mother nature had 
a premonition of the thought which admira- 
tion and gratitude have ever woven into 
the lives of the great men and heroes 
of the race. Hercules, Cyrus, Moses, 
Sargon—and a host af others are met at the 
threshold of life with dangers from which 
there appears to be no escape. Their later 
and enduring greatness is conditioned up- 
on their earlier and long-continued feeble- 
ness. Until man’s advent, the proclamation 
of the heavens as well as the response of the 
deep runs in the meterof strength. The 
stronger has the right to be. On man’s 
birthday, the law of triumphant weakness is 
promulgated, Ifleft to himself,he will surely 
perish. Babe is dependent upon others for 
long swings of critical months; and years of 
utter lack of self-supporting wisdom follow 
in the human species always upon the un- 
certain event of the nurseling’s helplessness. 
But this very weakness is root to man’s ul- 
terior power. His royal crown and scepter 
derive from it the charter of their preroga- 
tives. The humanizing agencies and insti- 
tutions which in the course of the ages have 
been developed all derive their first impulse 
from the original dower of mankind—physi- 
cal weakness. His weakness goaded man and 
forced him to search for nature’s secrets in 
order by knowing them, to put it under his 
feet. The child born unto nature is not 
long inplacing the dominion on his shoul- 
ders! Or would one question that man is na- 
ture’s, his progenitor’s, master? He com- 
mands and however often and violently, the 
subdued subject to human rule may rebel and 
rise to break the chains, every outbreak of 
opposition and mutiny will but tighten 
man’s grip and grasp, will afford him the 
opportunity to assert his superiority. The 
commander is exalted above him who is com- 
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manded. The very lawof human life as 
framed by nature predicates of man a posses- 
sion which nature, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,had not to give. 

Let materialistic writers shrug their shoul- 
ders at this view and call it anthropocentric 
presumption! Let them argue that this posi- 
tion will have to be relinquished just as abso- 
lutely as was the corresponding conceit of 
the cosmocentric importance of our globe! 
Far let it befrom us to cherish the arrogance 
which claims to have fathomed the ulterior 
purpose of the universe. But this factor is 
not in this equation! We havethe right to 
view things from our vantage ground. We 
cannot get out of our humanity. All this 
cheap rantand cant about anthropomorphism, 
about the use of symbols is empty gossip. 
No mancan be more than man. The very 
limitations of his humanity force man to 
speak as a man, to think as a man,toread the 
riddle of the universe from the human point 
of view, and to interpret the universal pur- 
poses from his own if restricted outlook. I 
knowthat all man’s knowledgeis relative, but 
relativity is after all the only thing that we 
can predicate of human thought. The abso- 
lute is never within the orbit of man. This 
being involved inthe very law of our human- 
ity, man cannot but look upon himself as 
stationed in the very center of the universe 
—of his universe. He arrogates to himself 
the right to be more than the slave of nature. 
And upon this arrogance he proceeds to act 
as the lord over stars. Who knows the 
stars? Wemen do. The stars, for all we wot, 
lack the knowledge of themselves; we know 
that we can know them. We trace their 
furrows across the heavenly fields. We 
know when and where their plow will turn. 
We count the footsteps of their march in 
Space, and we beat time to the rhythm of 
their revolutions around the sun, Yea, so 
vital and so grasping is this power of ours, 
that we may, long before our eye has seen it, 
locate out in the celestial depths an undis- 
covered orb, for its presence 1s shadowed in 
the regularity or irregularity in the calcu- 
lated revolutions of the other members of 
the solar family. A planet was indeed 
shown to whirl about in space by mathema- 
tical computation before ever telescope had 
revealedits luminous body in the sky’s bril- 
liant necklace. 

The mind, therefore, of the thinker antici- 
pated the sensual excitement of the optic 
nerve, fortified by the battery of lenses, prop- 
erly focused and trained upon the heavenly 
bastions. Yea,man has morethan muscle, he 
has mind. It enables him, even if he cannot 
control, to understand the movement of the 
most distant bodies, and by their pace regu 
late his own ventursome steps. 

But on earth he does not merely under- 
stand—he also controls the life of all that is 
around and beneath him, Yea, even the 
heavens hear man’s command and obey it. 

‘We have toa certain extent the power to in- 
fluence climate. We may interfere with the 
downrush of the vapors condensed in the 
reservoirs of the clouds. If today in Amer- 
ica floods are by no means rare, and drouths 
become multiplied—if today long stretches 
of dryness alternate with as long intervals 
of deluges, this fatal uncertainty is largely 
due to the action of man, to the foolish ac- 
tion of greedy man who has shorn the mighty 
hills of their locks, and clipped the rocky 
Samsons of the crown of foliage, turning 
them into blind, bare and bald peaks, mourn- 
fully, yea, sullenly protesting to heaven 
against the vandalism of a short-sighted, 
greed-besotted generation. The wooded 
slopes would have regulated the descent of 
heaven’s tears, their absence removed the 
check on the swing of dry and wet so need- 
ful for the life of man. 
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The history of man documents his influ- 
ence on climate—he is commander of the 
clouds, as heis ruler of the courses of the 
waters that trickle down the sloping hills or 
furrow and feed the fertile plains at their 
feet. 

I need not go into details. Every little 
schoolboy today is familiar with the wonder 
story of human achievements. Applause is 
never so copious as when from pulpit or 
platform this story is rehearsed. Of it we 
never tire. The invention of telescope and 
telegraph, of photoscope and of photograph, 
and phonograph never lacks to elicit new 
enthusiasm. If one but dilate upon this 
theme, audience and congregation will go 
home elated at the greatness of man and 
predicate greatness of every individual 
in the auditorium. 

Can then man be denied the recognition 
of his rulership? But as the ruler, he can. 
not be merely the child of him over whom 
he rules. Mind, soul and that which we 
call spirit—the union of mind and soul, are 
realities, are facts as stubborn as is mud and 
matter. 

Of course no one can lay his finger on the 
point where matter turns into mind and 
where mud changes into soul, or how again 
body and mind unite to form that which we 
call the spirit; but if we do not know how 
they be in separation, on the other hand 
enough is known to recognize that the range 
of phenomena which we call mental ts along 
curves entirely different from the co-ordi- 
nates of those phenomena which we label 
material. I believe in the ultimate unity of 
body,soul and spirit, have no doubt that that 
which the Germans call Getsteswissenschaften 
is, in its foundation, at one with what they 
tag the WVaturwissenschaften, Still this unity 
certainly does not demand the conclusion 
that mind is matter, that matter is the de. 
terminating quantity in whatever is human, 
individually or socially and nationally. 

Whatever students of psychophysics may 
tell us—however far they may trace the 
impact of outer matter upon the periphery 
of the nerve and follow the line of ex- 
citement to the recorded impression in 
the central organ, the brain; however 
strangely by vivisection they may succeed 
in locating the different functions of what 
we call mind in the lobes and hemis- 
pheres of the brain, they have not de- 
monstrated by what resolution a chemical 
action in the brain may flower forth into 
thought. While thought may perhaps need 
the crutches of brain, it is more than exuda- 
tion of brain matter. And this is among the 
certainties of scientific facts, that brain is 
not creator. Mind is the creative ele- 
ment. For, if nerve affects brain, soul cer- 
tainly affects nerve as well. The experience 
of Christian or mental science healing is, 
even in its exaggeration, documentary evi- 
dence to the power of thought over matter. 
Thought is the creative energy; by its divine 
grace, man is the ruler. 

If man rules by the regal power and prerog- 
ative of thought, he is proclaimed the child 
not merely of dust, but the son of God. He 
is titled ‘‘counsellor of the mighty God, the 
eternal Father.’’ Is it not blasphemy to 
title man the counsellor of God? Ah, if we 
Jews understood our Jewish theology, such 
question could indeed not be suggested. 
Judaism views God and manasat-one. The 
theology of the synagogue is anthropology. 
Man is the counsel of God; that is to say, 
man is created to execute on earth the divine 
purposes that are spread throughout nature 
and run throughout eternity. God’s plans 
are carried to their consummation through 
human agencies, is Jewish doctrine. What 
does the Bible predicate of God? Creative 
love and power, Man too is to be a creator; 
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that human life alone is divinely complete, 
that humanity has attained fulfilment which 
realizes the ambition of creative produc- 
tivity, } 

But herein is differentiated the ideal man 
as carved by the spirituality of the syna- 
gogue from the ideal man as sculptured by 
the Christian church and by Buddhism. It 
is true, the synagogue grants that if the 
choice wereto lie between royalty and pov- 
erty it always will elect poverty which brings 
freedom in preference to royalty that crushes. 
Itis true, the synagogue holds that were the 
alternative between corrupting wealth and 
uplifting poverty,the ‘‘son of man”’ to be true 
to his mission would wear the crown of 
thorns and scorn the wreath of gold. 

But Judaism’s ideal has brushed aside in 
a higher synthesis the pointed antitheses of 
both Buddhism and Christianity. As esti- 
mated by our religion, man is not merely a 
son of nature—he is the holder of the domin- 
10n, but his dominion roots in the creative 
energy which is his divine component. Not 
the sufferer, but the creator—not the patient 
bearer of ills, but the bold aggressor who 
wrenches from the hand of sin the bloody 
sword, isthe ideal man in the conception of 
Judaism, He isthe counsel of the mighty 
God. His life is unto activity, not unto 
meditation or patience. God, according to 
Jewish conception, is never at rest. The 
foolish question which Ingersoll proposes 
and which some foolish Jews are always 
ready to applaud: ‘‘What has God been 
doing since he made the world?” is utterly 
irrelevant to the theologyof Judaism. The 
Talmud anticipated and answered the mod- 
ern scoffer. In their quaint way, to the 
query, what does God do now that the world 
is finished, the rabbis tell us, that God acts 
the part of the marriage broker. He ar- 
ranges matrimonial alliances between men 
and their consorts. It is not difficult to free 
the kernel of thought from the husk of Rab- 
binical Haggadah. Upon the union of man 
and woman, depends the continuous life of 
humanity. God is the underlying principle 
in the continued life of humanity. Life is 
not acurse! Human nature is not sinful. 
Genesis is never ended. As the prayer-book 
formulates it, God reneweth every day the 
work of his creation. 

So man as the council, the agent of this 
mighty God, the eternal Father—the eter- 
nal producer, must devote his own life to 
creative productivity. Butcan a single man 
create? Certainly not. And thus in this 
conception of humanity as the mwynd amiw 
rowers we strike the hard pan foundation 
of Jewish ethics. One man is no man. 
Man with and through fellow-men is incar- 
nation of the divinity. This ethics assigns 
to the individual his plane. It does not in- 
culcate the killing of the flesh, butits sancti- 
fication. It brings man into contact with 
man, not on a battle field, but in the great 
workshop, which asks that none shall strive 
against, but co-operate with his brother. 

Had this principle sway in our social life, 
in our industrial relations, there would be 
peace on earth. Andthus the Jewish ideal 
man is indeed pibw “w a prince of peace. 
Peace, as it has come to mean in the church, 
does imply that evil should not be resisted; 
but non-resistance to evil will not lead to 
peace—it will fan the fury of war. It will 
bring about oppression, it will embolden 
outrage, it will install injustice. The fight 
for one’s rights is as sacred an obligation, 
according to Jewish conception of co-opera- 
tion as is forbearance when selfish advan- 
tages are in dispute,and selfish interests 
seem to tremble in the balance. A man 
who cannot become indignant, is not the 
ideal man. Indignation at wrong, engender- 
ing the determination to make wrong impos- 
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sible, is an ethical potency as vital as is 
self-control when egotistic instincts ar, 
aroused. A man who cannot flare up a 
outrages committed, a man who can keep 
his heart when he learns that hundreds ang 
hundreds of human beings are sold into 
slavery, a man who cannot raise his protest. 
ing voice, and cannot, if it must be, draw the 
sword when twelve thousand human beings 
are killed by the unspeakable Turk—a map 
who cannot feel that humanity is attacked anq 
must be defended when five millions of Rys. 
sian Jews are deprived of the chance of lead. 
ing a human life, isnotaman. Resist evil js 
the highest law of social wel! being, the pre. 
requisite to blessed peace. Root out evi|— 
is the diapason of Jewish morality, indigna- 
tion at the insolence of wrong, at the arrogant 
egotism of the money power even, is as 
essential to the perfect man as is self-con. 
tentment in the knowledge that not the hav. 
ing, but the being and the doing are the 
coefficients of human value. 

This conception of the ideal man has not 
yet and nowhere yet found personal incarna- 
tion. All the ideals of the saviors, therefore, 
that have sweetened human life, that have 
lifted humanity above brutality, are but pre. 
liminary. The fulness of the time has not 
yetcome. Prophecy still speaks of the com- 
ing man, and the coming true man is not for 
a second advent of a previous redemption; 
his cradle still waits the rise of a future star. 

Let us rejoice that there have been great 
men who have brought various gifts to ex. 
pectant humanity. The Buddha has led 
many tothe recognition of the emptiness of 
selfish things and of self-greed and self-am. 
bition; and the Christ has taught many the 
sweet lesson that love is more than hatred 
and that poverty has of the redeeming power 
much more than corrupting wealth and self. 
indulgent luxury may boast. But neither the 
Buddha nor the Christ corresponds to the 
prophetic acclaim by which, though welcon- 
ing the crown prince to the responsibilities 
of his opening life’s possibilities, he pictured 
the ideal man,—the man given by nature, 
the man born into the household of creation, 
—to rule nature and ,rule himself, and be the 
counsellor of the mighty God, the eternal 
Creator and lead mento peace. Peace and 
spirituality are not mawkish womanish sen- 
timentalism or emotionalism, falsely dubbed 
reverence and religiousness that waste vital- 
ity in sighing and weeping and leave wicked- 
ness and wrong go unreproved and un- 
checked. Peace sparkles in beaming light 
when brother man is brother to man, not 
merely to share his sorrows but to work with 
him and for him; when one does his share 
for all and through all others: where none 
strives to crush the other none would be su- 
perior over the other, except in the zeal and 
in the ambition to be more for the others. 
Rightly understood, the New Testament 
birthsong of Bethlehem articulates the same 
thought. Itshould not be translated ‘‘good 
will to men,’’but peace to JIS" WIS Sp 0idt 
peace to men of God’s good will, 

This peace is yet tocome. Will it ever 
be? Yea, it will. The glad tide of human- 
ity rejuvenated will sing out its tidings in 
the agesto be. In the meantime, let us preé- 
pare and do our share, so that we may lead 
upward and onward those among whom wWé 
live and for whom we should live, to the 
higher altitudes whereon true peace and con- 
tentment have erected their God-tenanted 
and God-blessed sanctuary. Scorn and scoff 
as much as you may at Sunday-school prit- 
ciples! Shrug your shoulders at the wart- 
ings, rely upon your bayonets and your bul- 
lets—the day of reckoning will come unless 
you repent. Every messiah was announced 
by forerunners crying out in the wilderness 
for repentance, repentance! We are Eli 


). 


) 


jahs to Ben-David to come. 


, January 16, 18096. 


Ours must be 
repentance andchange. The day of reckon- 
ing will come. Perhaps humanity will be 
hurled from the heights into the quagmire 
of barbarism again. But better a beginning 
than a continuation if continuation is slave 
service to few in arrogance, and scornful 
cynicism profiting by the weaknesses of 
others, and fattening on the mal-adjustments 
of social conditions, as despots and slave 
drivers, and look upon this their tyranny as 
, natural right which neither law nor morals 
shall ever dispute. The law of the future 
will deny the claim and dispossess the claim- 
ant, and morality even now portends the 
revolution. What we are, we are for 
others, and what we have, we have through 
others and for others—this is the moral pre- 
jude tosocial peace, this Judaism has taught 
at all times. Itisin fact the distinctive con- 
tribution of Judaism to the religious and 
moral thought of the world. The ideal man 
of the future will be one to live for others. 
Through Azs “fe, not through Ais death, will 
he lift others to a higher plane of an aciétve 
humanity, sweetened by associations of 
peace. Yea, let the song ring out through 
time and age, heaven’s lullaby over the cra- 
dle of the trueman. ‘‘A child was born un- 
to us —a SON was given unto us.” The very 
heavens that sing unto him, bow down to 
him, “upon his shoulder is the dominion,” 
and acclaim him the 5353 5x yyr counsel of 
the mighty God, of the eternal Father, who 
will lead all mankind to his throne, the regal 
seat of pow iw, a Prince of peace. Amen. 


Cbe home 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way.” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—It is only by virtue of the opposition which it 
has surmounted that any truth can stand 
in the human mind. 


Mon.—He is guilty of high treason against the faith 


who fears the result of any investigation. 


Tues.—The office of the spirit is to guide us into 
the truth, not to give truth. 


Wed.—The present ever gathers into itself the re- 
sults of the past. | 


Cburs.—The education of the world, like that of 
the child, begins with law. 


¥ti.—Better knowledge of ourselves will help us to 
be humbler. 


Sat.—Toleration implies a confession that there are 
insoluble problems upon which even reve- 
lation can throw but little light. 


— Frederick Temple. 
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A Railway Train 


BY EMILY DICKINSON. 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 

In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, punctual as a star, 
Stop—docile and omnipotent— 
At its own stable door. 


The New Unity. 
A Sister of Charity. 


A beautiful story is told of a Sister of 
Charity, who was returning to Boston from 
New York, on a Sound steamer, recently. 
As tea-time was about to be announced, a 
colored waiter approached her and suggested 
that perhaps it would be pleasanter for her 
to go to the table before the general rush of 
the passengers. She assented and took her 
place at the table for a very simple tea. The 
waiter left her without waiting for an order, 
and was gone so long that the sister won- 
dered what had become of him. At last he 
appeared with a large tray loaded with all 
the luxuries of the season and set it down 
before her. Of course the modest sister was 
quite taken aback, and said to the waiter: 
‘‘You have made a mistake; that is not for 
me.”’ ‘*Qh, yes, sister,’’ said he, ‘‘it is for 
you.” ‘*But I did not order such a supper 
as that; it certainly must have been ordered 
for some one else and you have brought it to 
me by mistake.” ‘*No, sister, there is no 
mistake; it was ordered for you.”’ Convinced 
at last, the sister ate all she wanted. Before 
she could leave the table, the waiter ap- 
peared with a second course of sweets, ices, 
fruits, etc. ‘‘My dear man,” said the sister, 
‘‘that 1s too much. Who has ordered all 
those things for me?’”’ ‘‘There is the gentle- 
man who gave the order,” said the darkey. 
‘‘Then go and express my grateful thanks 
to him, and ask him for the pleasure of his 
name.’’ The darkey conveyed the message 
to the gentleman, and returned with this re- 
ply: ‘*Tell the sister that my name is of no 
conseguence. I am a stranger, and may 
never see her again; but say that I am al- 
ways happy to avail myself of every favor- 
able opportunity of testifying my profound 
respect for the Sisters of Charity, whom I 
first learned to venerate and love in our late 
war.’’— Boston Herald. 
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A Trusty Little Dog. 


Twisty was alittle black dog that belonged 
to Harry. She was a spaniel with long silky 
ears and wavy hair, smooth and glossy. She 
was very affectionate, and loved Harry very 
much; she also knew a great many tricks, 
and was very intelligent. Twisty was very 
polite; and whenever she came into the room 
she would shut the door behind her by push- 
ing it with her forepaws. When she had 
been bad, she would lie down and take her 
scolding very meekly, then she would look 
up and beg, and when you said ‘‘good girl,’’ 
she would prance around the room and be 
as lively as ever. When Mr. Erskin came 
home in the evening, Twisty would pull a 
little rug in front of the fireplace for him to 
put his feet on. One day Harry went fish- 
ing on a small ialand not very far from his 
home. His mother had put him up some 
lunch in a basket, and he had taken Twisty 
for company, for although she was only a lit- 
tle dog, she was so frisky and bright that 
Harry enjoyed having her with him almost 
as much as one of his boy friends. The day 
was not at all a successful one, however. 
The sun was hot, and Harry had only had 
two bites since morning. Thoroughly dis- 
couraged, he thought he would try on the 
other side of the island and see if he could 
catch some crabs, so as not to return home 
empty-handed. While scrambling on the 
rocks for a good place, his foot slipped and 
down he fell. When he tried to get up 
again, he found it was impossible, as he 
could not stand on his ankle. He took off 
his shoe and stocking to see what was the 
matter, and found his ankle was very much 
swollen, and black and blue. The tide, al- 
though low, was rising rapidly, and Harry 
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knew that it would soon cover the rocks on 
which he was lying. He tried to call, but 
the wind carried his voice away from home. 
Almost disheartened, he suddenly thought 
of Twisty, and, calling her to him, said: 
‘Go home, Twisty, go home.” Twisty 
looked up into his face wonderingly, and al- 
most seemed to say that she did not like the 
idea of leaving her little master alone. When 
Harry told her the second time, however, 
she made a big jump into the water and 
swam toward home. On reaching the shore 
she ran up to the house and went straight 
to Mrs. Erskin, dripping as she was from the 
water, She then began barking, and run- 
ning to and from the door, making so much 
noise that Mrs. Erskin finally concluded 
something must be the matter, so followed 
Twisty down to the water’s edge. She then 
suddenly remembered that, although Twisty 
was there, Harry was not to be seen, and 
knowing that they had gone to the island to- 
gether became thoroughly alarmed, and 
hurried to the stable for a man to see what 
had become of him. Twisty meanwhile was 
barking and jumping up on her, saying as 
plainly as she could: ‘‘Hurry, or you may 
be too late.” On reaching the island the 
man found Harry crawling as best he could 
on his hands and knees, trying to get away 
from the rising tide, the water having already 
covered the rock where he had fallen. What 
would the poor boy have done but for the 
trusty little dog who proved herself so useful 
in time of need?—Nathalie Pendleton 
Schenck in Our Animal Friends. 
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Do the children go to school? 
And are they joyous and hap- 
py? Is school-life a pleasure ? 
And is progress being made? 
Or is the opposite true? Does 
the close of each day bring a 
headache? There is no appe- 
tite and sleep is imperfect. 
The color gradually leaves the 
cheeks and only a little effort 
is followed by exhaustion. To 
continue school means to 
come to the end of the year 
with broken health. What is 
the best thing to do? Take 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites. The cod-liver oil 
nourishes the body and makes 
red corpuscles for the blood. 
The hypophosphites are tonics 
to the nervous system, giving 
mental activity during the day 
and refreshing sleep at night. 
Don’t let your child get thin 
and worry along. Give Scott's 
Emulsion; insist on a gener- 
ous amount of out-door exer- 
cise; and the vigor of youth 


will return. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed 
by the medical profession for twenty years. 
(Ask your doctor.) This is because it 1s 
always palatable—always uniform—always 
contains oe fee dred Norwegian Cod-liver Ou 

Hvpophosphites. 
erent La * shone and $1.00 sizes. The small 
size may be enough to cure your cough or 
help yorr baby. 
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Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 


WE are glad to learn from private sources 
that Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Jr., who 
left last fall to take up a pastorate in his 
native country at Schiedam, Holland, is at the 
head of a flourishing work there, preaching 
to good congregations, giving fifteen hours 
weekly of religious instruction to four hun- 
dred pupils, and traveling up and down the 
country preaching and lecturing in the inter- 
ests of the liberal thought. The father, at 
the head of the Free Holland Congregation 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, is also directing 
a most prospering work. The young people’s 
society have recently put forth a handsome 
calendar, illuminated with the picture of 
church and pastor, and containing the parish 
directory and other material from which we 
might glean more information could we mas- 
ter the Dutch of it. THE NEw UNITY sends 
the congratulations of the season to father, 
son and their constituencies. 


O. B- Frothingham. 

The editor of the Free Church Record, 
published in Tacoma, Washington, announces 
that the February number of that journal 
will be devoted to a series of seven articles 
upon the life and work of the late Octavius 
B. Frothingham. Among the contributors 
to this memorial number are Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Judge Barrett of the Supreme 
Court of New York, E. C. Stedman, poet 
and critic, and Prof. Felix Adler. 

This number contains the addresses deliv- 
ered at the memorial meeiing held at Carne- 
gie Hall, December 8th, and will un- 
doubtedly be of special interest to all admir- 
ers of this distinguished and 
preacher and writer. 

Copies can be obtained at twenty cents 
each by addressing the Free Church Record, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


lamented 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

A neat little four page monthly called 
**Our Word and Our Work,’’ comes from the 
Independent Congregational Church of this 
city. It is published by the young people’s 
society, called the Reed Stuart Fraternity, 
and hasa list of the officers and notices of 
the coming services, as well as much inter- 
esting matter by the editors. We hope it 
may continue its *‘Word and Work” for many 
a year with ever increasing helpfulness. 

Elgin, II. 

The Elgin Universalist Church held its 
annual meeting Tuesday evening, Jan. 7th. 
The by-law of the church which required 


that the pastor should have the fellowship of 
the [Illinois Universalist Convention was re- 
pealed by a vote of 145 to 10. This action 
by the church shows its approval of the in- 
dependent position in the Universalist minis- 
try taken by the pastor, Rev. A. N. Alcott. 
The broad and hospitable spirit of the people 
of the parish is in thorough sympathy with 
the pastor’s work for the Liberal Congress. 
He now resumes again in full his parish duties 
at Elgin. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A calendar for 1896 comes from the Hol- 
land Church inthiscity. It marks the close 
of the first decade of the life of this useful so- 
ciety, and it has a list of the officers of the 
church and Sunday School, together with a 
photograph of the church building on one 
side and the strong attractive face of the 
scholarly and earnest pastor of the church, 
Rev. Mr. Hugenhotz. We wish him and his 
society all success in entering upon the sec- 
ond decade of their work together and hope 
it may be even better than the last has been, 


Janesville, Wis. 


The ‘*‘Week of Thought’’ which the minis- 
ter of All Souls Church planned to balance 
the week of prayer elsewhere wascarried out 
successfully. Rabbi Hecht of Milwaukee, 
Rev. Mr. Simonds of Madison, Rev. Mr. 
Varney of Monroe, Mrs. C. P. Woolley of 
Geneva, and others took part init. It was 
a great pleasure for the western secretary to 
visit this society once more under circum- 
stances so happily changed from those of his 
last visit nearly a year ago. The people 
have gathered new hope and courage under 
their present pastor as one can easily see, 
not only from their beaming faces but from 
the cheerful decorations of the church, and 
the numbers have greatly increased, and 
the society is prosperous in every way. And 
we understand that a periodical is soon to 
be issued to widen their work and increase 
ts efficiency. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

At the First Free church, Rev. Alfred Mar- 
tin delivered an address of welcome to new 
members of the church in the following lan- 
guage: | 

‘It is myprivilege and pleasure to extend 
to you whose names I have just read, this 
formal word of welcome, supplementing thus 
the private informal word and the right hand 
of fellowship that were given you when you 
joined our society. Let me assure you at 
once that we are all heartily glad that you 
have chosen to be connected withthischurch, 
to be counted in the company of an unsec- 
tarian society of unsectarian individuals, 
bound by nocreed or creedal name, tram- 
meled by no traditions, fettered by no forms, 
enslaved by no symbols, harrassed by no dog- 
mas, entrenched in no formulas, but free to 
search for the truth by the method of free- 
dom; free to speak our honest thought and 
free to order our lives in harmony with dis- 
covered truth. 

‘*By entering this fellowship of free souls 
you have become one with us in our purpose 
to do for religion what the fathers of this 
country did for political and social life, 
namely, to lift the principles underlying the 
Declaration of Independence from the plane 
of politics to thatof religion; to make lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, the ruling princi- 
ples of a republican religion as well as of a 
republican government. 


‘*By joining this society you have pledged 
yourselves to aid in establishing the universal 
reign of unsectarianism, because you be- 
lieve that this ideal is higher than the sec- 
tarian ideal, because you are of the opinion 
that not until the sword of sectarianism is 
sheathed and the spirit of sectarianism ex- 
tinct can the universal brotherhood, of which 
men dream, become a reality in the world. 


‘‘Let me express my earnest hope that 
you will prove loyal to this movement, that 
you will never think of withdrawing from this 
society except on account of change in your 
sympathy with its purpose; that you will 
never allow any personal grievance, or any 
dissatisfaction with its management to 
prompt you to resign from its membership. 
During the past year several persons have 
withdrawn from our fellowship, but on in- 
quiry it was found that the reasons for re- 
signing were in every case, superficial, shal- 
low, trivial; showing that these persons had 
not yet learned what loyalty to a cause 
means, for no one truly loyal to a cause would 
ever desert it except when he ceases to be 
lieve init. Ifever any of you through the 
intelligent exercise of your own free thought 
should conclude that a higher, grander kind 
of religion than Universal religion exists to 
sympathize with and to work for, your with- 
drawal from this society will be honorable, 
dignified and deserving of the greatest re- 
spect. But withdrawal for any other reason 
than this can be neither honorable, nor digni- 
fied, nor worthy of respect. 


‘‘The society you have joined was never 
stronger, never more united, never more in- 
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chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in the United States 
Established 1855. : 


3 East [4th Street . NEW YORK, 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


For Boys and Girls. Fits for any college, Classi- 
cal, Scientific and English Courses, Non-sec. 
tarian. Location on a farm, healthful and beauti- 
ful, removed from the distractions of the City 
Buildings large and commodious. Excellent sanj. 
tary conditions, water-works and steam-heat 
School rooms and laboratory well equipped, 4 
large corps of efficient teachers. Circulars sent 
on application. 


THE MISSES LLOYD JONES, Principals, 


HILLSIDE, WIsconsty 


a 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phi. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Se reg Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura; 
Method."’ Instruction is not " translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANOCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGramma 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the othe; 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivicdual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—FRENCH LINE 


GRAND ans orienta URUISE 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


“LA TOURAINE.” 


10,000 tons: 14.090 horse-power; length 540 feet 
Departure from New York February 4th, 1896. Dna- 
ration of trip, 60 days. Itinerary: Azores. Portugal, 
Gibraltar. Algeria, Tunis. Malta. Greece Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Beyrouth, Damascus. Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Siciiy Italy, Frxnce Balearic Islands, 
Spain. etc. This is a repetition of last years must 
successful trip. Number of passenzers positively 
limited to one-half cab n room of steamer. Apply 


early to =MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 


General Western Ageat 168 Randolph-st. 


Webo inc INVITATIONS, 
CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0,, 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Pond’s Extract 


cures COLDS, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
INFLAMMATIONS AND ALL PAIN. 


REV. CHAS. H. PARK HURST, the great reformer of New York.—‘‘ Have 
used Pond’s Extract long and constantly.’’ 

REV. C. 8S. ROBINSON, the well known editor of ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,’’ &£c.—‘‘Pond’s Extract fulfills every promise it makes.’’ 


2,000 ORDERS FROM PHYSICIANS WITHIN ONE MONTH. 


SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If yo 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 
POST: PENN MuTuAL LIFE, g21--375 
AGE 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A. B. RUSS & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS: 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO 


Telephone &, 200 


January 16, 


1896. 
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POCKET SALTS, 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Orown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 

F gai years in England, but now 

(Adeeb for thefirst time introduced 

’ into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, — 

PRICE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

in Kid Purses, 75c. © Ge. 


Ask your Druggist for them or . sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
thatso many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
00 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by Untry PUBLISHING COMPANY 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


Scientific American 


VEA 
TRADE + 
DESIGN PATENTS, 


F COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
4 information and free Handbook write to 

oi UNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 

: dest bureau for securing patents in America. 

> aha! patent taken out by usis brought before 
© public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific Minericn 
est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
World. Splendidi illustrated. N o fatelli ent 
man shou d be without it, Weekly, @3,00a 
pears $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO,, 
HERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 


fluential and active than it is today and with 
your faithful co-operation it is sure to grow 
in all these respects. 

‘**Prove that your sympathy with our cause 
is something more than a mere sentiment by 
contributing what you can to its support. If 
you honestly feel that you cannot help it 
financially, then help it with your hands, 
your head, your heart. 
practical ways of proving one’s symapthy 


There are many 


and if you are in earnest you will find them 
with ease. Join us in this spirit, with this 
aim and motive, and let us work together, 
think together, discuss together in the fel- 
lowship of brotherly love and we shall more 
and more feel that our society is something 
to be proud of, something which we rejoice 
to be connected with, something inseparably 
associated with our better selves and with 
the higher aspirations of our lives.’’ 


Winona, Minn, 
Mr, Allen begins Jan. 5 a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on the poets, starting with 
Goethe, and taking Schiller next, and then 
i\eats and Shelley, to be followed by Riley, 
Ibsen, Emerson, Tolstoi, Eugene Field and 
William Morris. 
course and we learn 


It looks like an attractive 
that much 
manifested at the opening lecture. 


interest was 


Che Sunday School. 


fhe World Js Saved by the Breath of the School 
CAtldren. 


Western Unitarian S. S.- Society. 


BOARD MEETING, JAN. 7, 1896. 


Present Messrs. Gould, Bulkeley, Scheible, 
Mesdames Lord and Perxins. 

The secretary’s report was read and ac- 

cepted. The treasurer’s report showed an 
encouraging amount of sales of our late 
publications but the society still labors under 
a deficit of more than $150. 
The president read a letter from Mr. 
Gannett regarding the amount of time per- 
wissible in publishing the lesson leaves in 
‘“‘The Flowering of Christianity.’’ 

On motion of Mr. Scheible it was voted 
that Mr. Gannett be asked to complete the 
series, taking his own time for the labor. 

The president read a letter from Mrs. 
Louisa B. Fisher regarding the sale of the 
volume of ‘*Comfortings’’ at the Headquar- 
lers, 

On motion of Mr. Bulkeley the society was 
authorized to keep on sale this book as re- 
quested by Mrs. Fisher. 

Mr. Scheible moved that the president be 
instructed to take steps towards procuring 
such other publications for sale as would be 
desirable at Unitarian Headquarters. 
Adjourned 
M. H. PERKINS, 
Sec. protem. 
+ —_ 


Are you ‘‘All Broken Up?”’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It steadies the nerves, clears the brain and 
promotes digestion. Makes a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage. 


— > Sr 
Notice. 


If the subscribers to the NEw UNITY, who 
are sending the paper to me, will give their 
address in full on the first page of the next 
paper they send, it will be a help to my post- 
I could use a score more copies 
It is most 


office work. 
of this paper to good advantage. 
excellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
todestroy or leave unused a single paper, 
REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE MISSION. 
JOHN S. BROWN, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion. 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole js as sound as 


original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
It is plainly the 


work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.; It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 


the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, so candid and so satisfactory. 


ae 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: Small in size but. full of matter, 
It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 


prized long after the mass of kindred but infzrior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread, 


ee eee> ss Ce eS 


I2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 


, 
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CHICAGO. 


The Art Amateur. 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART ( ACAZINE. 
(EstaBLisHED 1879.) 
11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
eur, including all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
lates and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for Painting, Carving, China Decoiation, Model- 
ing, Fyrography, Embroidery, etc. For sale by ail first-class newsdealers. 


Monthly (size of 


ment. The only art periodical awarded a medai at the World’s Fair, wnere twenty diplomas 

were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘I he following are the principal departments : 
Oit Parmtine DESIGNING FOR THE Art TRADES 7, } AINTING 
Wartrr CoLor Cuurca anp Home EMBROIDERY Woop Carvixe 
PASTEL PaInTING Homgs DECORATION AND FURNISHING Mopenine ty Ciay 
Taprsrry PaintTine BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS PYROGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is epen to all wh, before Ja: urv 1, 1596, will 
send to the publisher g4.00—the rejutar subscription pr.ce—and mention this journo: 
Flower Subjects, 


de Longpré: Portfolio No. 2: 12 An'mal £ tud'es, by Helene | 
A Portfolio 4 Figure Subjects ; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; 
Portfolio 5+ Landscapes an] Marines; Pertfclio6: Genre, e*c. 
7: China Designs. The contents of any one of the Fortfolics, at our 
are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands «f cultiva‘ed hemes; 


Portfolios, each containing 12 admirable roductions of Studies and 


Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by rome 


One of the Colored Plates given with a 
Subscription for 1896. 


catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They 


“The Prophets of Israel” 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
BY 


CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament History in the University 
of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, . i. . $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical icsearch 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the nra- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremest Old 
Testament authorities in Europe, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 


f 


Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an accemplish- | 


i 


W rovent Irow Work. | 


GIVES, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven | 


best artista, Th Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite ° 
Flower Gul . ainted for The Art Amateur by Paul « 
aguire; | 


Portfolio 


( 


f 
) that are used as models for stndents in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
2? beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every n of Tue ART AMATCUR. - 
) CIVES THREE mMO™ ’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 
b) for $4.00 you get Termathe’ cubsoription for the no of f months. i avai ” yourself of either Offer A or Offer R, , 
) you must mention this » ae when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, stste if you prefer Flower, | 
)) Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 
§) Specimen Copy of Tue Arr Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of > 
‘ art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies 
¢’ and Pictures for # 2-cent stamp. § MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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The New Unity. 


January 16, 18096, 


POPULAR MAGAZINES 
bies ime HOME. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


OPULAR 
MONTHLY 


‘Contains each Month: Original Water Color 


Frontispiece ; 128 Quarto ages of Reading 

Matter; 100 New and High-~-class Ilustra- 

tions ; More Literary Matter and IIlustra- 

tions than any other Magazine in America. 
25 cts.; $3 a Year. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


A Bright, Wholesome, Juvenile Monthly. 
Fully illustrated. The best writers for young 
people contribute toit. 10 «ts.; $1 a year. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The New Unity, 


204 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Undoubtedly the Best Club Offers 


¢w™ Send to Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, N.Y., 
Sor New Illustrated Premium List, Free. 


try WINTER 
ST OURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, E! Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B.& Q. ticket agent or to T. A.Grady, Manager 
=xcursion Department, 21! Clark St 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has growu from the author's “What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plaa, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar. 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING €O., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Che Study Table 


Our CountTrRY, published in New York, is 
a juvenile monthly magazine, the organ of the 
‘**Patriotic League,’’ which is an attempt to 
band together the youth of America for the 
purpose of studying the duties of American 
citizenship, or, in the words of the title page, 
‘*to cultivate the knowledge of American 
principles, laws, history and progress, and to 
instil American ideas into the minds and 
hearts of Americans.’ 


’—truly a noble aim, 
And it is to 
be hoped that the League may never forget 
to teach that America, great as it is, is after 
all only a piece of the globe, and that the 
American citizen is also a citizenof the world. 


and worthy of all co-operation. 


THE appearance of a new Old South leaf- 
let is always a joy to the student of American 
history. Seven numbers have been recently 
added to the series, all dealing with English 
Puritanism, which might be called the pre- 
natal epoch of our own history, and all being 
transcripts from original and contemporan- 
eous sources of valuable matter which has 
heretofore been difficult of access tothe aver- 
age reader. Their names are a sufficient 
warrant of their interest and value, and are 
as follows: Hooper’s Letters to Bullinger; 
Sir John Eliot’s ‘‘Apology for Socrates’’; 
Ship-Money Papers; Pym’s Speech against 
Stafford; Cromwell’s Second Speech; Mil- 
ton’s Free Commonwealth; Sir Henry Vane’s 
Defence. They are sold for five cents 
apiece. 


‘*THE HAND OF FATE, a Romance of the 
Navy,’’ by Kate Lilly Blue, is another Chi. 
cago novelin a handsome binding. From 
‘*A Mysterious Murder’’ to ‘*‘Wedding'Bells,’’ 
it is in the highest degree improbable, sensa- 
tional, unhealthful and shallow. It is the 
authors first attempt at book-making and 
reveals a wealth of imagination which gives 
promise of better things in future. W. 


“AN UNLESSONED GIRL’’, by Elizabeth 
kK. Tompkins, isa study of the evolution of 
a lively young girl under the stimulating in- 
fluence of a New York boarding school. The 
story is as realistic as a photograph,and most 
of its situations are probable and natural, 
while its characters aretoo ‘*extraordinarily 
ordinary’’ to be interesting or even tolera- 
ble. There is, no doubt,a large place for real- 
ism in literature as in art, whena sufficient 
notice appears behind it, but let us be spared 
when it comes to depicting anything so void 
of interest as a girl whose whole capital in 
conversation consists of a mixture of impu- 
dence, slang and cheap repartee. She is 
bad enough in real life, where she must be 
endured, since she cannot be put out of the 
way without acrime. The book is published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. WwW. 


THE Century for January, fellowing upon 
two special numbers—the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary and the Christmas numbers—is 
not lacking either in individuality or distinc. 
tion. The capable and picturesque artistic 
work of Mr. Castaigne would of itself give 
distinction to any number of a magazine. 
This month his pencil is applied to the illus- 
tration of the first of several separate papers 
on Rome, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who 
first gives us *‘A Kaleidoscope of Rome,”’ 
setting forth contrasts of the Eternal City, 
with, so to speak, a reconstruction of the 
city as it was in the time of the Emperors, 
and coming down to the Rome of the pres- 
ent day, which he describes with very dis- 
tinct detail. Another novel article is an 
account of Borchgrevink, the explorer, of 
‘‘The First Landing on the Antarctic Conti- 
nent,’’ being an account of the recent voyage 


of the whaler Anéarctic, In an article enti- 


books. 


—$—$$$_____ 


INDUCEMENTS 
Old and New Subscribers 


The New Unity wants more readers and to get them 
offers the following inducements: 


Any sudscriber sending us a new subscription, can have $1 worth 
of books, selected from our premium list, or have his owy 
subscription extended /¢Aree months. 

For ‘wo new subdscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will Five 
$2 worth of books or extend his subscription szx months. 

For three new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$3 worth of books, or give a whole year’s subscription, 

We will accept $6.00 in payment for four new subscriptions. 

Any new subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, 
may have his choice of 50 cents worth of books. 

Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date 
of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents worth of 


The Money Must Accompany all Subscriptions. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Publications by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 
The Chorus of Faith, $1.25 


As heard in the Parliament 

of Religions. A book of se- 

lections giving points of har- 

mony between the represent- 

atives of the various reli- 
ions. Edited by Jenkin 
loyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes 
Faithful, - 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

The Word ofthe Spirit: .50 


To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, - 
Applied Religion, 


A New slope for the Drunk. 
ard, . 10 
Tobacco, the Second Intoxi- 
cant, 10 
Not Institutions but Homes, 10 


The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law 
Giver, . .10 
II. Zoroaster, the Prophet 
of Industry, - 
III. Confucius, the Prophet 
of Politics, 10 
IV. Buddha, the light of 
Asia, . 10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of 
Reason, . 
VI. Jesus, the Founder ot 
Christianity, . 10 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Arabia, . 10 


The Cause of the Toiler, 10 
The Intellectual Life, - ,10 
Ten Great Novels, . 10 
The Divinity of Father- 


hood, 10 
The Selfishness of Grief, 05 


The Education of the 
Soul, - 05 


Complete Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the First Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, _ paper, 

116 PPp., en r 


‘Liberty and Life, = 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. 
Paper, 208 pp. . . : 

The Crucifixion, 


From a Jewish Standpoint. 
By Dr. E. G. Hirsch, eon 


.3O 


25 


All Premiums delivered free of cost. 
copies of paper, etc , furnished freely. Address all 
communications to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St, 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


—___----— 


Regular Price. 
A Year of Miracle, limp 50c., cloth, 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett, $1. 00 


The Complete Life, by vamed H. 
West, . 50 


In Love With Love, by James H. 
West, : .50 


As Natural as Lite, by Charles G. 
Ames, -50 
More than Kin, by James Vila 
Blake, . - 1.00 
Our Heredity from wee, by a. r. 
Powell, - 1.75 
Echoes from Central Music Hall. Se. 
lections from sermons of Dr. 
David Swing, . 1.00 
Comfortings. A book of selections, 1.00 


American Liberty, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. D. Simons, .50 


Religion and Science as Allies. By 
James T. wixby. Paper, 30c., 
cloth, . 60 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections 
from Great Authors. (White 
and Gold), . : . - 16 

More Borrowings, . . . 715 

For Thought and for Remembrance, 


Dainty gift booklet of pom 
and selections, . .25 


The Jews and Jesus, by wr. B. G. 
Hirsch, : 05 


Jesus. His Life and Times, ‘ Dr. K. 
G. Hirsch, . - .05 


The Doctrine of soene, by Dr. B. G. 
Hirsch, : 05 


Paul, the Aposile of Heathen Judaism 
or Christianity, by UF. EK. G. 
Hirsch, . 05 


Synagogue and Church, by Dr. K. 
Kohler, . .05 


Why do the Jews not sian ieee as 
their Messiah ? By Dr. ; 
Felsenthal, . 05 


Uplifts of Heart and wil, by Jas. H. 
West, . .50 


A Child of Nature, by Marion D. 
Shutter, . .50 


The House Beautiful, by w. ©. 
Gannett. Cloth, 50c., paper, «15 


The Essential Man, by George C. 
Cressy, : - a 


The Deeper Meanings, by Frederic 
A. Hinckley, - 50 

Afterglow, by Frederick A. Htinck 
ley, - 

No Enemy (but Himselt), uy Elbert. 
Hubbard, - - 1.25 


Subscription bianks, sample 


‘ice, 


| .00 


January 16, 1896. 
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TWO NEW SERMONS 


. BY > . 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The Education of the Soul, 


A study of Goethes’ “Wilhelm Meister.” 


Price, 
With stiff cover, 


5 cents. 


1o cents, 


The Divinity of Fatherhood, 


A Christmas Preparation Sermon. 


With illustrated cover, ro cts. 


204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


—————_— 
—————— 


“TSe-Day 


A Popular ,Monthly Review 
For the People. 


—___ —_——  —__._ — 


DEVOTED TO 


The Scicnces, Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Politics, Sociology 
and the Religion of 
Common Sense. 


Frederick A. Bisbee, Publisher. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


THE NEW UNITY and TO-DAY 


FOR ONE YEAR 


$2.50 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 
CHICAGO, 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
asentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? » He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia, ‘ Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 

nglish manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him.@Hence it is that the Hindu people 
8brink back. .°. . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullmess and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
ooh there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of ng form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 4 


. Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
Py; Pray ing. caching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
: “oriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 


and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


a is astroke or genius. It contains a whole 
Philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by 

¢ Oriental mind. This fascinating book comee 
Onn Hevelation of essential Christianity.— The 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


tled ‘‘A Feast-Day on the Rhone,’ Mr. T.. 


A. Janvier makes record of a trip, in which 
he was a participant, made by literary soci- 
eties of Paris in the dedication of certain 
monuments, Inthe third part of ‘‘Sir George 
Tressady’? Mrs. Humphry Ward reintro- 
duces ‘*Marcella’’ as ‘*Lady Maxwell,’”’ and 
the contrast between herself and Sir George’s 
fiancee is graphically indicated. Prof, Chaun- 
cey M. Cady contributes a curious article 
based on personal experience, entitled ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility among the Chinese.’’ The 
Napoleon Life deals with Jena and the Prus- 
Sian campaign, and is particularly rich in 
illustrations by Myrbach. Among other 
attractions is F. Hopkinson Smith’s novel, 
‘Tom Grogan,’’ ‘**Tom’’ being a woman 
contractor in difficulty with a labor union. 


STRONG names and _ interesting topics 
combine to make the January number of 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthy nota- 
ble. It opens with an account of The 
Smithsonian Institution, by Dr. H. C. Bolton, 
describing the origin of that noble estab- 
lishment and giving views of its building and 
portraits of the men who have made it what 
itis. Mr. David A. Wells continues his 
series on the Principles of Taxation. In this 
number the magazine takes a decided stand 
against Scientific Temperance, so called. 
President Jordan, of Stanford University, 
contributes an article on this subject in which 
he vigorously denounces as unscientific and 
illproportioned the teaching as to the physi- 
ological effects of alcohol and tobacco that 
certain reformers have forced into the schools 
of many States by act of Legislature. This 
teaching is referred to by Dr. T. M. Prud 
den, in his article New Outlooks in the 
Science and Artof Medicine, as a distortion 
of truth which is not likely to attain its ob- 
ject; and there is an editorial characterizing 
the statutory requirements above mentioned as 
a case of the State joining hands with counter- 
feiters of science. The evolution of the Archi- 
tect is treated this month by Herbert Spencer 
in his series on Professional Institutions. 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin contributes A Student’s 
Recollections of Huxley. Prof. James 
Sully discusses the mental action of The 
Child as Artist. Samuel J. Barrows tells 
what was done at The Fifth International 
Prison Congress; and Both Sides of Profit- 
Sharing are set Forth by Frederic G. Mather. 


THE two hundred and eighth volume of 
Littells Living Age opens with the issue of 
the week ending January 4th. The begin- 
ning of a new volume is an excellent time 
for the beginning of a new subscription espe- 
cially when, as in this instance, it includes a 
new—a lower price. For 1396 the subscrjp- 
tion price will be six dollars, Among the many 
valuable articles which may be already an- 
nounced for the early numbers of the new 
year are ‘‘Matthew Arnold in his Letters,’’ 
by Alfred Austin; “‘Muscat,’’ by J. Theodore 
Bent; ‘*Corea and Siberian R. R.’’ from Fort- 
nightly Review; ‘‘Lord Salisbury,” by Augus- 
jtin Filon; “Kashmir,’’ by Sir Lepel Griffin; 
‘The Migration of Birds,’’ by G. W. Bul- 
man; ‘*Air Car,’’ by Lieut. B. Baden Powell; 
‘‘Purcell’’ by Frederick Crowest; ‘‘Every- 
body’s Chance,’’by John Habberton; ‘‘A. D. 
1920,” from Contemporary Review; ‘*The 
Peasant Life of South Russia’ and ‘“The 
Life of Punch,’’ from Alackwood. 


SCRIBNER’S Magazine enters upon its 
tenth year with several new departments 
and a most promising outlook for interesting 
features. What most readers will first turn 
to is the long-expected serial by J. M. Barrie 
his only fiction since the publication of ‘‘The 
Little Minister,’’ four years ago. In these 
times of prolific novelists it is unusual for 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


the reticence exhibited by Mr. Barrie. The. 


in the East End of London. There is 
humor and pathos in every page, with abun- 
dant indications that the career of ‘‘Senti- 
mental Tommy” will be watched with 
almost unequaled eagerness by the reading 
world. A new portrait of Barrie with several 
full-page pictures by Hatherell accompanies 
the story. President Andrew’s History will 
continue to run through the first four numbers 
of the year. 


very first line introduces the hero himself, FLAVOR CUDAHY 'S REX BRAND 


whose mother is a Thrums woman, but living] g.an¢¢ “giicious flavor for Soups, ete, Send 4 . for Buck and 


aceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb 


The present instalment deals’ 
with Cleveland’s first administration, and is’ 
called ‘*A Democrat at the Helm.’’ In addi- 
tion to its political features, which are very 
interesting, this article contains an admirable 
summary of the Chicago anarchists’ plot and 
also the presentation of the Bartholdi statue 
of New York. 
profusely illustrated. 

SEE didi cee 


Isaiah Temple, Chicago. 


It is most beautifully and 


The inaugural services of Isaiah Temple 
were held at Oakland Club hall, Ellis avenue 
and Thirty-ninth street, Saturday morning 
Jan. 4, at 100’clock. Despite the severe cold, 
every seat in the hall was occupied,and not a 
soul was seen to leave the hall during the 
two hours anda half of continuous service. 


| 


Upon the platform which was profusely dec- 
orated with potted plants were seated Rabbi 
Stolz, Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Rev, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Henry Greenebaum, president of Isaiah 
Temple; E. Rubovitz, vice-president; 5. L. 
Rubel, corresponding secretary; F. Obern- 
Haber, treas- 
urer; also J. L. Gatzert, president of Sinai 
and Dr. 


dorf, financial secretary; M. 


congregation; Eli Greenebaum 
Schreiber of Toledo. 

The services were read from the revised 
English edition of the Einhorn ritual by 
Rabbi Stolz, after which addresses were 
made by him, Dr. Hirsch and the Rev. J. 
LI. Jones. 

Rev. Jones said in part: ‘‘I greet Isaiah 
temple out of an open heart, and wel- 
come it into what seems to be a common 
Let me say 
personally that I stand here with no feeling 


task and a common fellowship. 


of being a stranger or an outsider among you. 
I know something what it is to be able to rise 
above the inspiration of lands and goods to 
the inspiration of sentiments and ideas. For 
six centuries at least, the people, that is, my 
people, has been overcome by the kingdoms 
of the earth and has found its inspiration in 
the internal kingdom of thought and ideas. 
I, too, am skilled to that enthusiasm bred by 
unpopularity, and though I am not able to 
speak your Hebrew language with the native 
accent and am not entitled to the benedic- 
tions that come from prophetic descent along 
your lines, still, I know what it is to stand in 
the minority and I know the inspirations that 
come from enthusiasm, and I stand here to 
say what I have said elsewhere, that so long 
as there are guns to be pointed at Judaism, 
I say, ‘Puint them this way; I am a Jew.’ 

‘‘It has been well said that at the core 
every religion is cosmopolitan; that at their 
base all religions are universal. , I recognize, 
brethren, thatit is our bounden duty to work 
together fur greater unity and the ameliora- 
tion of all human kind. Not by degradation, 
not by annihilation, or by ignoring the bless- 
ings and traditions of the past, but by carrying 
out those traditions to their spiritual and logi- 
cal outcome, by bearing aloft the common 
banner of humanity, can Christian and Jew, 
Mohammedan and Buddhist, effect the great 
spiritual synthesis of mankind.”’ 

The installation of Rabbi Stolz took place 
on Sunday morning when again the hall was 


one of the most popular of them to show 


crowded, The exercises were simple but im- 


IODIDE OF | 
TRON. 


BLANCARDS 


ALSV IN SYBUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 

gslebrities of the, World for Serofale, (Tumors, 
, eeariy & 

Constitutional Weakness, eines OF ee Binet 


and for stimulat 
pont ony ing and regulating its periodic 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


Gomfortings. 


A BOOK OF SELECTIONS 
ON 


Life and Duty, 


Death and Immortality. 
By JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and 
devout, voicing the profoundest emo- 
tions of the soul. 


Price, cloth bound, $1,00, 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 
CHICAGO. 


A Boo k for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—streng aud fine. 
M, jJ, Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7Z7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Religio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry much of the hre and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—TuHE NEw 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


*The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con. 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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Cures Whooping Cough. 


“Three of my children were recently sick at one time with 
whooping cough. I found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral re- 
lieved them, as nothing else would, when they were nearly 
breathless with coughing.’’—CHAs. E. RoGeErs, Barre, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Hig hest Honors at World’s Fair. 


Oa a 


For Debility, take AYER’S "* “sratpariia. 


A Chorus of Faith 


AS HEARD IN 


The Parliament of Religions. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Secretary of the General Committee of the Parliament. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced, It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by 
setting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 
7 orty Pages are given to the Opening Addresses. 


Thirty Pages to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, which make up the book, varying 
from half a page to seven or eight pages in length, are arranged 
under seven heads:— 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics, 
The Soul, 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short ap- 
pendices on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1895. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


fhe Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. 
jesus, his Life and his Times.......-...eeeceeeee 
The Doctrines Of J@SUS......----ccccccceccceceeees 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


I a 3 ae 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


a 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEeaRBORN SrreET, CHICAGO. 


pressive. Mr. Greenebaum, the president, 
made the speech whereby the rabbi was in- 
ducted into his ministerial office. This ad- 
dress will be printed in full in our next issue. 
Rabbi Stolz responded in fitting terms. The 
closing prayer was by Dr. E. Schreiber, of 
Toledo. Telegrams and letters of congratu- 
lation were read from Dr. S. Hecht, of Mil- 
waukee; Dr, Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. M. Mielziner, of Cincinnati. 


—- lr © Sie 


Agriculture on City Lots. 


A satisfactory report upon the working of 
the experiment tried in Detroit in 1894, of 
engaging the poor and unemployed of the 
city in the cultivation of vacant lands and 
lots, is published by the Sterling Publishing 
Company, New York. About four hundred 
and fifty acres, or seven thousand city lots, 
were divided into quarter and half acre tracts, 
and about three times as many applications 
for allotments were received as could be 
granted. The crops were planted, cultivated 
and harvested by the people themselves, un- 
der the supervision of the committee; about 
nine-tenths of the pieces were well taken care 
of. The committee estimate that the potato 
crop averaged about fifteen bushels per lot, 
giving fourteen thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five bushels in all; and large quanti- 
ties of beans, turnips and other vegetables 
were raised and daily consumed, of which no 
record was made. The estimated value of 
the crops produced was from twelve to four- 
teen thousand dollars, to say nothing of the 
potatoes that were eaten before they had at- 
tained any considerable size. The entire 
cost to the committee was thirty-six hundred 
dollars, a sum that was made up by subscrip- 
tions. 


‘‘Should the experiment be continued, 
it is best to get tracts of as many in a piece 
as possible, and, if poor land, to collect the 
sweepings of the streets to be put upon the 
land in the spring or carry it upon the land 
from time to time as collected to enrich the 
soil. . . . It is believed that with the expe- 
rience gained this year, the plan could in 
many respects be improved and the cost 
greatly reduced by beginning itintime. The 
committee finds that about one-third of an 
acre is sufficient land for a family to raise 
enough potatoes to last them through the 
winter and furnish vegetables through the 
summer.’’ It should be recollected that the 
experiment was tried under many disadvan- 
tages. It was a step in the dark; vacant city 
lots are in appearance the most unproductive 
soil imaginable; the planting was not begun 
till late in June, and the season was one of 
the worst for garden crops which the country 
had had for many years. 
was great. 


Yet the success 
A like success is claimed for a 
similar experiment tried in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
Many problems of economy, morals 
and good taste would be solved if the system 
should become general and permanent. 
$2 
How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 


West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 
do, O. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials sent 
free. Drice 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 


Druggists. 


$$$ 


ROYAL 
SHORTHAND. 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Pringe 
of Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise fo, 
use in keeping their diaries. This system 
may be learned by those only who will use it 
privately, not professionally, and unde, 
bond of secrecy. Legibility, so great a fea. 
ture, that sermons intended for reading may 
safely be written in its characters. 
in one week. 

Price $10, with necessary mail instruction, 
or by personal instruction of the author. Mr 
OLIVER McCEWAN, 120 East Soth street, 
New York. 


I Carned 


i , 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACT 
CHIMESang 


In Sela 
4 SOPP er and Tin.) 


Sen 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saree, wy 
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The House Beautiful. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of *-A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricers§cents. (In “Zi/e-Studies” 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: T7he Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 


“Togetherness,” 
Published in Three Styles: 
Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 


50 cents. 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 
white, if desired). 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30c. ef). 


15 cents (in 


[From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
“The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness” is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
y bp to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 

oso. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston, 


or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


—— | 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


*ne Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ** The Oriental Christ,” “ Heart-Beats," 
E 


le. 


——--() -— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Spirit. 

The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
Sense of the Unsecn. 

The Spirit in Nature. 

The Kinship in Nature. 

The Spiritual Power of the Senses. 
The Spirit in Life, 

The Spirit in the Spirit. 

The Spirit in Immortal Life, 

The Spirit in Reason, 

The Spirit in Love. 

The Spirit in Conscience. 

rhe Spirit in Christ. 

The Spirit in History. 

The Spirit in all Religions, 

Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


——— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ts, 


January 16, 1896. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To Tax Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured, I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T,A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St.. New York. 


ee7__ 
—_—_s 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Baltimore American,— There is a_ tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warin, grateful 
sentiinent with which we treasure dear friends. 


«As Natural as Life.’’ 

Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 

G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 

Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 

“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read, The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed in a human form called prose; but the 
beauty of its truth has root in the Infinite. It will 


prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker.’’ 
— Boston Ideas. 


In Love with Love, 


Four Life-Studies. By James H. West, 
author of **The Complete Life,’’ **Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,”’ **Poems,’’ etc. 109 
pages. 

“There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West’s way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 


better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohn W. 
Chadwick, inthe Christian Register. 


A Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D.D., 
author of ‘*Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 


‘‘Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages. 

“One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have recently come under notice. 
Written with lovely simplicity of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 
withal habited in the happiest thoughts and con- 
ceits. Altogether delightful.’’ — PAtladelphia 
To-day, 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
Special gift edition, “full gilt, each $1.00. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St , Chicago. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” *‘ Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, anc 
in the simplest, most st htforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
8ary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
snt work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
-Il. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
Original thought, a whorongh knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 

ion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
cantial worth of what criticiem leaves | un- 

oO erary value and spiritual q P 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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° * is scarcely less attractive 
A alifor N1@ than the Winter season 
there. You may doubt 


” Summer this. Itisexplained and 


WO ir attain verified in our illustra- 
- book—*‘To California and Back.’’ For 
© Copy, address — 
‘h t. NICHOLSON, a. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


Miscellanea. 
City Government. 


The corporation of the city of London is 
one of the most ancient bodies in England, 
and its record shows a constant succession 
of capable men and a uniform policy. Ii 
was in existence before Parliament, and it 
has seen the downfall of more than one 
royal house. The secret of its success has 
lain in the fact that municipal dignity has 
always been confided to the hands of men of 
business, who had shown their capacity to 
manage private affairs of great magnitude 
before they were intrusted with those of their 
neighbors. Their training had been such as to 
remove them as far from the hide-bound 
conservatism of the official as from the des- 
tructive reforming energy of the prefessional 
As an instance of the methods 
employed may be cited the fact that perfect 
and exact records, with the exception of 


politician. 


three years, of every cent of money spent 
on London Bridge, since 1831 are in exist- 
ence and in splendid preservation. These 
facts, which we take from Engineering, 
differ so extremely from those _ brought 
to light by the recent reform investigations 
in American cities as to seem worthy of 


notice. 
Se 


Learning By Failures. 


Failures are a chief source of blessing to 
the world. By no means is this true alone of 
the failures of evil design or of mere self- 
seeking; it is true of the noble purpose and 
the consecrated energy. ~The man who has 
never failed must be indeed himself a failure, 
for he cannot have been a man to venture. 
He who wrests from failure new knowledge 
and new aspirations, who makes it a new 
vantage-point, a new fulcrum for his lever, — 
he itis whois in himself a success, and is 
likely to leave his imprint permanently upon 
the world, Pestalozzi was one of the great 
philanthropists,and one of the greatest of edu- 
cational reformers. His monument of Yver- 
don, Switzerland, proclaims him ‘‘savior of 
the poor,’’ ‘‘father of the orphans,” educator 
of humanity.’’ And yet this great master 
gave no millions, for ‘the lived like a beggar 
to show beggars how they ought to live like 
men;’’ he was ‘‘all for others, for himself 
nothing.’’ On the 12th of January, 1896, 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the immortal Pestalozzi’s birth will be cele- 
brated by Germany and Switzerland, and 
in manya lesser way in other countries. 
And yet this is the man who ‘‘died full of 
griefs, disappointments and sorrows.’’ But 
heis also the man who said, ‘‘It is my own 
sufferings that have led me to understand 
those ofthe people, and this I say with grati- 
tude to God.’’ And it was he, too, who said, 
‘*] never was more convinced of the truth of 
my undertakings than when I seemed to have 
failed.’’ If any among us looks sorrowfully 
back to the year just passed as one of trials 
and disappointments, let him look the more 
hopefully forward to the year just opening, 
because of what his failures have taught him 
and his sorrows have brought him.— Sunday 


‘| School Times. 


ee ——E 


Both Sides of Profit-Sharing. 


Weare led irresistibly to the conclusion 
that neither profit-sharing nor any Other de- 
vice will improve the present situation, so 
long as there is a lack of sympathy in either 
side toward the other. The employers and 
the holders of great wealth should regard 
themselves not as mere irresponsible giants 


intrusted tothem. The too frequent want of 
such a broad idea of his functions has led the 
public to believe that the capitalist is a man 
who absorbsall the toil of the laboring man, 
leaving to the latter a very uncertain subsist- 
ence. Nor does the capitalist have credit 
for the fact that, without him, labor would 
not be so _ productive, and for the fur- 
ther fact that his share is taken from a 
product that was created largely through his 
direction, his enterprise and his resources. 
It makes a vast difference whether an army 
has a skilful general at the head, or only an 
ordinary leader. 

On the other hand, the employee should 
remember that, as things are now consti- 
tuted, there is no employment without the 
use of capital. He must not consider the 
capitalist as his enemy, but rather as his 
friend. Nor should he close his organiza- 
tions against all who do not work with their 
hands. His own day 
eightor ten hours. 


of labor measures 
There are other laborers 
in the field towhom a day’s work means 
from twelve to sixteen hours. They are none 
the less laborers because they work with their 
heads, and it isa narrow definition of the 
‘‘workingman” that rules them out. 

When De Tocqueville studied the institu- 
tions of the United States, in 1835, he gave a 
broad view of labor as he wrote, ‘**Every hon- 
est occupation in the United States is honor- 
able.’’ The same view must be taken by both 
the capitalist and the workingman before true 
Sympathy between them can be assured. 
Until that day comes, neither profit-sharing 
nor any other form of effort will be able to 
bridge the chasm.—FREDERIC G. MATHER, 
in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 


January. 
—_——————— > oe 


Marry this Girl—Somebody. 
Mr, Epiror:— 

I stained a blue silk dress with lemon 
juice: what will restore the color? I am mak- 
ing lots of money selling the Climax Dish 
Washer. 
day I worked. 


Have not made less than $10 any 
Every family wants a Dish 
Washer, and buy quickly when they see the 
dishes washed and dried perfectly in ONE 
MINUTE. I generally sellat every house, It 
is easy selling what every family wants to 
buy. I sell as many washers as my brother, 
and he is an oldsalesman. I will clear $3,000 
this year. By addressing J. H. Nolen, 60 
W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio, any one 
can get particulars about the Dish Washer, 
All you 
have to dois tosend for sample Dish Washer. 


and can do as well as lam doing. 


This Company does not ask any pay until 
you have them sold. ‘Talk about hard times: 
you can soon pay off a mortgage, when mak- 
ing $10 a day, if you will ONLY WORK; and 
why won’t people try, when they have such 
good opportunities, 


sinscasiienissiaanagiia lta Aiiattinineisctiniaeit 

‘THE Sworp OF MosEs.”—At a recent 
meeting of the London Asiatic Society, Dr. 
Gaster read an important paper describiny a 
newly-discovered manuscript entitled ‘*The 
Sword of Moses.” This book was first men- 
tioned in the tenth century by Haya Gaon in 
Babylon. It had completely disappeared, but 
was recently recovered from Yemen, together 
with amass of half-destroyed papers, which 
were sentto the lecturer. Thistext turns out 
to be a complete magical encyclopedia, full of 
formule and rcipes. It is written in He- 
brew and Aramaic, in a Syrian hand of the 
13th century, and bridges over the gap be- 
tween ancient gnostic magic and medizval 
cabalistic literature. The original manu- 
script was exhibited and brought before pub- 
lic notice for the first time at this meeting. It 
will appear inthe transactions of the Royal 


of finance, but as sacredly responsible to so- 
ciety for the large interests that have been 


Asiatic Society, with a translation and a fac- 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


mB. P. POWELL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


Sin A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 
Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 

New YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publisniag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition) is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


—_—_ B Y——— 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.56. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


simile 


New York. 


Cancelled Postage Stamps of all Nations or 
sale by the Moslem World Co., Ulster Park, 
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The New Unity. 


January 16, 1896, ) 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


VEZSAISD 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
The following per- 


sons have already consented to speak in the 


too far from Chicago. 


course: 

A. N. Alcott, **The History of the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, **Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘*The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, ‘*‘The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘*The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant”’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 


Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 
to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A, W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

> 
FARE AND A THIRD 

for the round trip to New York City and re- 
turn on the certificate plan has been author- 
ized via the Nickel Plate Road on occasion 
of the meeting of the Cycle Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade, January 18th to 25th inclu- 
sive. For further information apply to J. Y. 
Calahan, Gen’l Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago, II. (128) 


SLEEP & RESI 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


omy 
iS « 


. 


In One 
Application of 


(uticura 


SreeDY CURE TREATMENT.— Warm bats 
with CuTiccra Soap, gentle applications of 
CUTICURA (ointment), and mild doses of CurTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nrw- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. TTER 
Dave axp Cusm. Corpr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A. M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A. M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
8p.M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


St. PauL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. . 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6S5thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


—S lc 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTuHiInG Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
paig, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
take no other kind. 


j 


“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE CHEAPEST,” 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF ANY SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR 


SAPOLIO 


——— 


What Do You Think of This! 


& speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the wor, 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure rn 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of th 
difficult problems that confronts us at atiAay tienen. The trouble is we puth 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 
then“ take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And as 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasin 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: é 


STAUNTON, VA., J 27, 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. une 27, 1896. 


Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them 
I am delighted. 
I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount 86.00 for which you wil! 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair’ souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lituie V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en. 

raved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded 


FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found a few of the many thousands of cordial letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AUBURN, Mz., May 15, 1895. 


_ Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 
She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons’ How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 
Yours respectfully, 

Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would being 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to g 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir s ns. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This is 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Pleasé 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 


Fort MORGAN, COLO., July 8, 1895. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent us. The 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed them t 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feelas though they could 
take them. Yours truly 

REV. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be 20 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. 0. % 
If youare not satisfied with them 


O., 152-158 Michigan Ave. F. Z., 
Chicago 


express money order. Do notsend individual checks. 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent O. O. D 
ddress order plainly. LEONARD MFG. 


Ill 


